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THE WAR. 


La SALISBURY’S speeches in the House of Lords 
and in Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and Lord Dersy’s 
adoption of the declarations of his colleague, will perhaps 
satisfy Mr. Guapsrone himself that the Government has no 
intention of plunging into a precipitate war with Russia. 
Lord pz MavLey must console himself for the ridicule with 
which Lord Satispury treated his modest suggestions by 
the reflection that anxieties of another kind will have been 
relieved by an ironical and contemptuous deprecation of 
war. There may possibly be alarmists who, as Lord Satts- 
BuRY says, are afraid of Russia because on a small map 
they can put a finger on Russia and a thumb on 
India. It-may perhaps hardly have been worth while to 
test against the random conclusions of ignorance; but 
it is true that the sources of the Euphrates are not near 
the upper waters of the Indus. It is not the less certain 
that the extension of Russian dominion in Asia is to be re- 
tted, though it cannot at present be conveniently opposed. 
the words of CanninG, quoted by Lord Dersy, if war must 
come sooner or later, it.is better that it should come later; 
and then perhaps it may not come atall. It is not sur- 
prising that the Russian Government declines, except in 
one instance, to limit the scope of its expected conquests. 
The Suez Canal, which is practically out of reach, will not 
be interfered with as long as the present Russian policy 
remains unchanged. No promise has at any time been 
given with respect to Asia, and the Moscow professions of 
moderation in Europe are not repeated. The danger of 
a collision may perhaps be postponed by the great ex- 
diture of resources which is the necessary consequence 
of the ambitious policy of Russia. Although it is proved 
by repeated instances that aggressive Governments are 
seldom deterred from war by want of money, the vast 
armaments which are now in motion in Europe and Asia 
must impose a heavy burden on Russian finances. The 
enormous fine which was levied by the victor in the last 
great European war has perhaps increased the temptation 
to engage in similar struggles ; but Germany had the good 
fortune to overpower the richest nation on the Continent, 
whereas Turkey will be insolvent even before a total defeat. 
An indemnity forthe expenses of the war would be prac- 
tically paid by the subject population which is supposed to 
be the object of disinterested Russian benevolence. 

The reports and rumours of the last few days throw 
little additional light on the prospects of the campaign. 
There are no means of estimating the importance of a 
check which the Russian vanguard has received in the 
neighbourhood of Olti; nor is anything known of the pro- 
gress of the siege of Kars. The insurrection in the 
Caucasus seems not to have been suppressed ; but it is not 
likely to affect directly the operations in Armenia. The 
difficulties of an advance through a rude mountain district 
may easily be understood; but, on the other hand, the 
Russian commanders are probably prepared to encounter 
obstacles which they thoroughly understand. The present 
enterprise was undoubtedly designed long before the time 
and occasion of a war of conquest was known even by the 
Government. It was not necessary to invent any special 
cause for a quarrel which was certain to occur as soon as 
diplomacy allowed Russia to engage in a single-handed 
war with Turkey. It is not improbable that when 
Kars, Batoum, and Erzeroum are taken, the invading 
army will pause to consolidate its conquests. The sub- 
jugation of the remainder of Asiatic Turkey may well be 


deferred to some future occasion. The Armenian part of 
the population may perhaps prefer Russian to Turkish 
dominion, and the inhabitants will not rebel against an 
irresistible power. The possession of Batoum will become 
valuable when, as a probable result of the war, the Rus- 
sians recover their maritime predominance in the Black 
Sea. The inconvenience of the present superiority of the 
Turkish fleet has been seriously felt during a few weeks of 
war; and probably the Russians would have experienced 
heavier losses if the enemy had not, with characteristic 
folly, interfered with the enterprising designs of the foreign 
Admiral. It would seem that an almost desperate con- 
dition of affairs has not impressed on the Government of 
Constantinople the necessity of entrusting the conduct of 
political and military business to competent persons. The 
War Minister is, unless he is grossly calumniated, in- 
capable of conducting a struggle on which the existence 
of the Empire depends; and none of the generals in 
the field have hitherto displayed ability cr enterprise. 
On the first declaration of war the Turkish army might, 
without risk or extraordinary exertion, have crossed the 
Danube, broken up the railway by which the Russians 
have since advanced, and compelled the Roumanians to 
surrender all their military stores. Two or three weeks of 
moderate activity would have insured as many months 
of immunity from invasion; but the opportunity was 
neglected, and it will not recur. It is truc that the Turks 
sometimes display unexpected energy after long neglect. 
It seems that the Montenegrins, who last year obtained 
almost uninterrupted success, are now hard pressed by a 
force much diminished in numerical strength. The gallant 
little tribe of highlanders can ill afford to lose any con- 
siderable part of its scanty numbers. 

As the Russian invasion proceeds, new complications will 
arise on the Southern frontier of Turkey and in the islands. 
The Greeks made no secret of their intention to take their 
share in the anticipated division of Turkish territory. 
Prudent statesmen have long regretted that the king 
dom was not in the first instance extended by the 
addition of Epirus and Thessaly to its present domi- 
nions. The question of also including Crete was com- 
plicated by the difficulty of dealing with a considerable 
Mahometan population ; but the main reason for restricting 
the area of Greek independence was that the English 
Government regarded with disfavour the partial dis- 
memberment of Turkey, while Russia distrusted the 
Greeks as possible rivals for the possession of Constanti- 
nople. ‘There are strong reasons for believing that the 
jealousy of Russia was better founded than the hesitation 
of England; but those who have had practically to deal 
with Eastern policy may be excused if they have some- 
times erred in conjecture and speculation. During the 
Crimean war it would have been impossible to allow 
Greece to create a diversionin favour of Russia; and the 
discouragement of the Cretan insurrection at a later 
period was excused or justified by reasonable fear of the 
commencement of a general war. The politicians who 
have most vigorously supported the claims of Greece are 
the same who have suggested the chimcrical scheme of 
protecting the integrity of the Turkish Empire by es- 
tablishing a belt of semi-independent States on both 
banks of the Danube. Since it has been proved that 
Roumania and Servia are, for political and military pur- 
poses, mere outposts of Russia, doubts may be entertained 
whether Greece would by any attainable increase of territory 
become strong enough to assert a policy of its own. Some 
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credit may be attached to the uniform statement of English 
travellers and residents that the Greeks dislike the Slaves 
in general, and the Russians in particular, even more 
heartily than they abhor the Turks. Alone among the 
races which inhabit South-Eastern Europe, the Greeks are 
conscious of superiority in civilization and in general 
capacity to the probable conquerors of Turkey. Their 
intellectual aspirations and their commercial activity would 
be crushed by the levelling despotism of Russia ; but it is 
nevertheless not yet certain that after the destruction of 
Turkey they would be able to maintain their independence. 

The Government of Athens has much reason for anxiety 
between popular pressure and the grave danger of war. 
By land and by sea the Turks are far more than 
a match for the Greeks, if they are disposed to 
withdraw any considerable part of their force from the 
more dangerous contest with Russia. The Greeks have no 
considerable army ; their pecuniary resources are small; 
and their mercantile marine might be exposed to heavy 
losses from Turkish cruisers. An insurrection in Epirus, 
supported by volunteers, and perhaps by regular Greek 
troops, would cause great embarrassment to the Porte ; but 
the result might be defeat and counter invasion before the 
Russians were able, if they were willing, to aid their 
officious allies. Montenegro seems not unlikely to afford a 
fresh illustration of the old fable of the dwarf and the 
giant ; and the Greek Government is unfortunate in the 
weakness which prevents it from restraining warlike 
agitation. When the inevitable rupture occurs, 
greater sympathy will be felt in England for the Greeks 
than for any other of the unprovoked assailants 
of Turkey. Their natural ambition will not be 
attributed to Russian intrigues, though the diver- 
sion which they would effect would necessarily benefit 
the Northern invader. Although during the half-century 
of the existence of the Greek kingdom there has been 
some collision of Greek and English policy, the good offices 
which have from time to time been exchanged have esta- 
blished an intermittent feeling of good will. After the 
abdication of Orso the Greeks unanimously offered their 
Crown to an English Prince, and the courtesy, though it 
was declined, produced a substantial acknowledgment in 
the cession of the Ionian Islands. None of the candidates 
for the succession to Turkish supremacy would be so un- 
objectionable. 


THE LAW OFFICERS, 


hes Report of a Committee over which the Master of 
the Rotts presided to inquire into the mode in which 
the Law Officers are remunerated is worth reading as a 
curious illustration of the odd way in which public business 
is conducted in England. About six years ago it was 
arranged that for the future the Attorney-General should 
receive a fixed salary of 7,000l. a year, and the Solicitor- 
General a fixed salary of 6,000l. a year, for non-contentious 
business, and should alsoreceive fees when they hadtogointo 
Court, or had to do something connected with proceedings 


_ in Court. This sounds a simple arrangement, but practi- 


cally it has led to many difficulties. The Law Officers could 
not make out what was meant precisely by non-contentious 
business. For example, 2 suit to which the Crown was a 
party was compromised, and the Attorney-General, who was 
requested to settle the deeds by which the compromise 
was made binding, was peal to his surprise that this 
was a non-contentious piece of business. No Law Officer 
appears to have been in the least grasping, or desirous to 
be paid fees to which he was not entitled; but they all 
naturally wished to know what was the principle on which 
business was pronounced to be, or not to be, contentious. 
It was entirely in vain, however, that they asked for 
information. There is the strongest jealousy in each 
department of State of all other departments, and the 
Treasury treated the Law Officers as its natural enemies, 
who were to be kept at bay as long as possible. When 
a Treasury Minute was asked for by one Attorney- 
General, for a long time he was kept off, and could 
not get at the Minute at all, and then he only 
succeeded in seeing half of it. When another Law 
Officer asked the department from which a set of papers 
came what had been done previously in cases bearing on 
the point to be determined, the department calmly answered 
that it would not tell him, and he might find out for him- 
self. It seems at first almost inconceivable that the Law 


Officers can be treated in this way. They are persons of 
importance, they are asked for advice on matters of great 
moment to the nation, and as to which the holders of 
office are deeply concerned in getting correct and speedy 
answers, and they always belong to the political party to 
which the chiefs of the great departments of State belong. 
It might have been expected that they would be in an 
especial manner the pets and favourites of the different de- 
partments, that everything that could be done to assist 
them would be done, and that every information they 
wished for would be given with cordial alacrity. But 
the traditions of English bureaucracy are far too deep- 
seated and permanent for the temporary holder of any of 
the chief offices to overcome them; and one of the 
most powerful and persistent of these traditions is that 
each department has to work for itself, and fight a cease- 
less battle with all other departments. When the Attorney- 
General who could not get the Minute he wanted at last 
got hold of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject, 
he got the Minute at once; but even then a second Minute 
on the same subject was withheld from him, because, as he 
was not aware of its existence, he could not ask for it. 
But, in the ordinary routine of business,a Law Officer 
cannot get at the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
must address the Treasury, and it is the business of 
the Treasury to baffle and outwit him, just as it is the 
business of the Treasury to baffle and outwit all the 
world outside the Treasury. It may perhaps be a comfort 
to the unhappy portion of the British public which has 
had to do with Government departments to find that even 
such great people as Law Officers share the common 
fate, and are sat upon and put off and humiliated just like 
ordinary people. 


The plan of paying the Law Officers by a fixed salary 
for non-contentious business offered the departments an 
opening for taking an advantage of the Law Officers by 
which they were not slow to profit. It was obvious that, 
if the Law Officers were properly flooded with non-conten- 
tious business, they might be crushed and harassed in a 
way calculated to afford their adversaries in the depart- 
ments the most lively satisfaction. There was no end 
to the papers that might be sent them ; and the ingenious 
device was hit on of sending papers without the slightest 
clue being given to the reason for sending them. The 
Foreign Office, or at least the Foreign Office in Lord 
GRANVILLE’s time, appears to have been the greatest 
offender in this way. Piles of papers used to come from 
the Foreign Office with a mere intimation that Lord 
GRANVILLE would be glad to know what the Law Officers 
thought about them. The Law Officers had of course to 
read them, or skim them, and then generally found out that 
there was no question whatever of law involved. ‘They were 
not invited to give their opinion on a question of law, 
but to find out whether there was a question of law, 
and, if so, to say what their opinion was. ‘They had, in 
fact, to do the work of clerks in the Foreign Office before 
they could see whether they had any work of their own to 
do. A more complete waste of the time of public servants 
cannot be conceived; but it was of course a great depart- 
mental triumph, for the Foreign Office could enjoy the 
thought that it was taking their salary out of the Law 
Officers and giving them as much trouble as possible. 
Custom, too, has so arranged the mode in which the 
Law Officers have to work, that they are left utterly 
destitute of all machinery for the proper discha: 
of their duties. Sir Wittiam Harcourt informed t 
Committee that when he was made Solicitor-Generab 
two cabs drove up to his door, and out of them 
a confused mass of dusty papers was tumbled imto the 
street, and he was informed that these were the archives 
of his office. A considerable part of the duties of the Law 
Officers refers to patents, and they come into office new 
to the work, and want, above all things, to be told what is 
the practice in routine cases. When Sir Witi1am Harcourr 
came into office there was only one man alive who was 
supposed to understand this practice, and he had been a 
clerk of Lord CoLerwee. “ I was obliged,” as Sir WILLA 
Harcourr informed the Committee, “to secure this 
“man upon whatever terms I could. I got him 
“for about six weeks, and then he obtained another 
“ appointment elsewhere ; after that there was of course 
“no one who knew how to do the work.” There is no 
country in the world where such a thing could be possible 
except England; but in England the proper organiza- 
tion of a branch of the public service may be delayed for 
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centuries so long as a certain amount of work is practi- 
cally performed and powerful persons do not complain. 
The Law Officers are, as a rule, men of great ability and 
industry, and however much they are harassed, they can 
contrive to do a great amount of useful work. On the 
other hand, they occupy a high position and earn a very 
large income, and they do not feel much disposed 
to tell their griefs to the world. It is only by ac- 
cident that all that Sir Witr1am Harcourt had to 
endure has been made known to a pitying public. Hven 
now that the true state of things is known, it is much more 
likely that the mismanagement which inconveniences the 
Law Officers will not be remedied than that it will. It will 
very probably be treated, not as an injury to the public 
service, but as a nuisance touching one or two individuals, 
who are paid very liberally not to mind it. 

The fundamental notion of English bureaucracy, that 
each department is to look on all other departments as 
outsiders, sometimes leads to odd and unexpected con- 
sequences. The Foreign Office, for example, is most 
careful to preserve a proper amount of secresy as to 
the contents of important documents. When they, or 
copies of them, have to be sent for the consideration of 
the QuEEN or members of the Cabinet, they are sent in 
boxes carefully locked, by the hands of trustworthy 
messengers, whose fidelity is recompensed by a good salary. 
But when such documents are sent to the Law Officers, then 
the Foreign Office washes its hands of them. It has got to 
send them to outsiders, and its responsibility is at an end. 
No precautions are taken to see that secresy is preserved. 
Sir Writs Harcourt says that he always got his 
Foreign Office papers in an openenvelope. It is sup- 
posed that it was from information obtained from this 
want of secresy that the Alabama escaped, and, if so, 
the absence of a locked box may be said to 
have cost the country three millions sterling. Whether 
the carelessness that prevailed a short time ago 
prevails now it is impossible to say from the evidence 
given to the Committee. It was the business of 
the Committee to report on the salaries of the Law 
Officers, and they could not call witnesses to enlighten 
them on the irrelevant question whether Lord Dersy 
supplies enough locked boxes. It is obvious that one 
Minister will do things which another will not, and that 
many of the shortcomings or grievances of which Law 
Officers have to complain under the reign of a Secretary 
may disappear under the reign of his successor. Very 
possibly Lord Dersy may order his papers to be read 
through in his own office before they are sent to 
the present Law Officers, and they may be fortu- 
nate enough to be told beforehand what are the 
legal points on which their opinion is wanted. Different 
departments, too, have’ different traditions. It is notori- 
ous that no department is better managed, or under 
different Governments has been better managed, than the 
Colonial Office. It is not at all likely to send papers at 
haphazard and ask the Law Officers to read them through 
on speculation. It may also be added that, on the whole, 
England is very well governed. The very aversion of one 
department towards another is inspired by the zeal with 
which it performs its own duties. Andif it could be wished 
that civility accompanied zeal to a larger extent than it 
does, this is not true of the political chiefs, who, as 
a rule, are uniformly courteous ; and as to minor officials, 
it must be remembered that zeal and civility very 
rarely go together in official circles. No bureaucracy is 
so well organized as the Prussian; but few non-official 
Prussians can boast of having had a happy time when they 
have got inside a public office. There is much to admire, 
and not much to blame, in the official administration of 
England; but it has its weak points, and perhaps its 
weakest is that which the evidence taken before this Com- 
mittee reveals, the want of co-ordination among the de- 
partments as parts of a common whole. 


ETHNOLOGICAL POLITICS. 


O* the many fanciful theories which have at different 
times produced political results, the doctrine of ethno- 
logical unity is one of the most gratuitously absurd, though 
it may perhaps be not the least effective. Potentates or 
factions who find a ready-made formula which suits their 
purposes eithercultivate oraffecta belief inconvenient general 
propositions, while they embrace more earnestly foreseen 


and practical deductions. The Czech agitators of Prague 
might perhaps have been, as at present, disloyal to the 
Imperial Government of Vienna, if, like their ancestors, they 
had been wholly ignorant of their supposed kinsmanship 
with the Russians ; but scholars and pedants have for the 
most part unintentionally provided them with a high- 
sounding excuse for treason. Students of language have 
ascertained that the nations which speak various Slavonic 
dialects diverged from a common stem at a later period 
than that of the first dispersion of the original Aryans. 
Some thousands of years ago Czechs and Russians may 
have belonged to the same tribe, whereas Slaves and 
Teutons require an additional lapse of time to be assumed 
as having obliterated or obscured their primeval identity. 
The various ramifications of national pedigrees furnish no 
obvious reason for basing political connexion on com 

tive philology or on conjectural genealogy. The ambition of 
kings and conquerors, the seditious propensities of malcon- 
tents, adulation of power, and indifference to freedom, were 
known long before modern ethnology was invented ; but 
there is perhaps some satisfaction in devising scien. 
tific methods of justifying selfishness and turbulence. 
Though the Czechs and the Russians cannot understand 
one another’s language, their dictionaries and grammars 
present a certain resemblance which is adopted as a 
pretext for treasonable intrigues. A strange peculiarity 
of the Bohemian agitation in favour of Russia consists in 
the absence of ecclesiastical associations. While Russia 
assists the Bulgarians from religious as well as ethno- 
logical sympathy, the Bohemians, without exception, 
adhere to the Western schism. The convenience to am- 
bitious potentates of having two strings to a bow could 
not be more forcibly illustrated. As lately as the Crimean 
war, Russia was moved wholly by theological considera- 
tions to help the Christian subjects of Turkey. The 
quarrel was first contrived throngh a squabble of Greek 
and Latin mobs at Jerusalem; and in all the diplomatic 
documents of the time rayahs of every origin and lan- 
guage were compendiously designated as Greeks. Since 
that time the doctrine of Slavonic unity has beeu preached 
by pedants and adopted by political associations ; but it is 
only with the present year that the Emperor ALEXANDER 
has publicly professed to be the champion and the leader 
of the Slaves. 


The scandal which has occurred at Prague began with 
a discourse delivered by the President of the Slavonic 
Society of Moscow on the duty and the right of the Emperor 
of Russia to represent and govern all the various branches 
of the common family. It seems not to have been alto- 
gether prudent to revive in the memory of the Austrians 
and Germans the predatory and subversive doctrines of 
General Faparerr. Every speech and every pamphlet 
delivered or published in Russia has a niggathrdly: official 
character, inasmuch as it has not been disapproved by the 
censor; but the Austrian Government would not have 
troubled itself with Russian provocations if the agitators 
of Prague had not responded to the invitation to revolt. 
The Czech answer to the communication of the Moscow 
writer was an audacious expression of personal and poli- 
tieal devotion to the Emperor of Russia. The abundant 
flourishes of the address were copied from hackneyed pre- 
cedents. Since Slavonic declaimers took to boasting of 
their national qualities, the bluster of French and Spanish 
rhetoricians in former times has been outdone. Russian 
pedants have discovered that barbarous rudeness is youth- 
ful vigour, and that the Slavonic races which have neither 
a history nor a literature are qualified and prepared to super- 
sede the effete nations of Europe. Their destiny can only 
be accomplished by subordination to the policy of the great 
Slavonic Empire. Having helped to exterminate the 
Turks, the Czechs may perhaps be rewarded by the over- 
throw of the supremacy of the hated Germans. The agi- 
tators might perhaps have been allowed to talk nonsense 
with impunity if they had confined themselves to inflated 
metaphor and to obscure prophecy ; but in the present in- 
stance the instigators of sedition were imprudently plain- 
spoken, and some of the leaders were consequently 
apprehended on a charge of treason. The more 
serious charge has since been withdrawn in deference, ac- 
cording to one improbable report, to the representations of 
the Russian Ampassapor. It is incredible that the Russian 
Government should wantonly offend a Power to which 
300,000 hostages will be given as soon as the invading 
army crosses the Danube. The Russian Ampassapor at 
Vienna may perhaps have rendered the prisoners a service 
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disclaiming all sympathy with their language. The | publications the dullest and driest to English readers. 


time for inviting the Austrian Slaves to accept Russian pro- 
tection has not yet arrived; but the theory which has been 
laimed at © natn and at Prague will be long available 

‘or purposes of mischief. 

The ethnological system of policy originated about 
sixty years ago in Germany, though it was for the 
time confined to literature. Napoleon had reminded 
the Germans by his tyranny of the national existence 
which had been almost forgotten during the last days of 
the Holy Roman Empire. At that time it suited the 
purpose neither of Prussia with its Polish subjects, nor of 
Austria, which was an Empire including many races and 
languages, to adopt the theory that political unity depends 
on similarity of descent and of language. France and 
Russia had German subjects, and Poland and Italy were 
governed by aliens. England ruled a French population 
in Canada and in Mauritius, and Norman subjects in the 
Channel Islands; there are Dutchmen at the Cape, and 
there are even a few Germans in Heligoland. The great 
national revivals of more recent times were not founded 
on chimerical and prehistoric pretences of kindred. 
Germany had nominally to be a kingdom 
only in the present century; and under the govern- 
ment of its six-and-thirty princes, free interchange of 
allegiance and public service was always customary. 
Above all, the German race possessed a common litera- 
ture and a language which was spoken with compara- 
tively little variation from the Baltic to the Alps. 
In Italy, also, national consciousness had survived from 
the days of Dante and from an earlier time, and the 
Italian literature was even richer than the German. The 
Slaves have written nothing, unless the Servian ballads 
may be regarded as literary compositions: for it is not 
worth while to mention Russian fictions which are either 
imitations of second-rate French novels or perhaps faithfal 
pictures of a society which, if the representation is accu- 
rate, must, according to the well-known phrase, have become 
rotten before it was ripe. If a Czech in the intervals of 
seditious agitation wishes to recreate himself with a book, 
he will certainly not resort to the scanty Russian 
catalogue. 

The pretexts of Russian ambition are exactly the same 
with those which served the purpose of Naporgzon III. 
when he designed imprudent enterprises. To the geo- 
graphical figment of natural boundaries which was univer- 
sally popular in France, the late Emperor added reasons for 
conquest which were founded on connexion of dialects. He 
aspired to be the head of the Latin races, consisting of the 
nations which use various Romance languages; and he 
even by a bold fiction classified the Mexican Indians as 
Latins because they talk a corrupt form of Spanish. 
Belgium was covered both by the philological and the geo- 
graphical formula ; but it has hitherto escaped annexation to 
France. It was not at that time foreseen that Bismarck 
and Mo.rke might in their turn study national genealogy, 
with the natural result of reclaiming Alsace and Metz from 
France. Low Dutch and High Dutch are as nearly 
related as Bohemian and Russian; yet Holland has no 
desire to be swallowed up by Germany. Philologists may 
even dispute whether between Schleswig and Jutland a dis- 
trict cannot be found which ought on ethnological prin- 
ciples to be annexed to England. It is unfortunately 
impossible to persuade the Americans, though they are 
English, to resume the allegiance which was renounced 
before the invention of ethnology. A century hence the 
English language will probably be spoken by a hundred 
and fifty millions of descendants from the original stock ; 
but nothing can be more improbable than that the nation 
should form one political community. Even if the Slaves 


were really one nation, it is not desirable in the interests | P 


of civilization that the most backward race in Europe 
should by a combination of enormous numbers attain 


military and political supremacy. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


ROFESSOR MONIER WILLIAMS has recorded, in 
the shape of a long letter to the Times, the impres- 
sions he received, the facts he observed, and the conclusions 
he drew during his recent visit to Southern India. His 
composition has the unusual merit of being readable. As 
a rule, publications about India, whether in the form 


of books, pamphlets, or magazine articles, are of all 


othing can be more wearisome than descriptions of the 
details of Indian life. People whose names we cannot 
pronounce live in places we never heard of, and do 
things in a way which is just one step above doing nothing. 
To interest and instruct the English public, details about 
India must be avoided and only general pictures drawn and 
general results stated. Professor Monier WILLIAMS has the 
great merit of understanding this. He knows that anything 
like a journal of Indian travel is an abomination to the 
English reader; and, if he kept a journal, he has been far 
too wise to publish it. It is enough for us to know that he 
was pestered with snakes, and found them in his clothes; 
and we are thankful to be spared entreaties to picture his 
horror and astonishment when one morning he woke, and 
so forth. He begins by telling us what he means by 
Southern India, and informs us that it is India within the 
tropics. He gives us the main divisions of this vast terri- 
tory, and enables us to form some idea of its vastness by 
telling us that the dominions of the Nizam equal in 
extent the whole kingdom of Italy. He describes 
the fauna and flora of the region, and inspires us with 
the notion that Southern India is a grand place, 
where an Englishman, if properly paid, may be content 
to live for a few years amid much to admire and wonder 
at, with many discomforts and with varying health. It 
appears to be a capital place for a visit of five months in 
winter-time, as the traveller will be perpetually interested, 
may animate his spirits, tried by mosquitoes, monkeys, and 
snakes, with the thought that the visits of intelligent 
Europeans elevate the native mind, and will be always 
sustained by the reflection that in a few weeks the whole 
business will be over. What Mr. Wittiams has to say 
about the plants and animals of Southern India is so con- 
densed that it cannot be abridged. But there are one or 
two points in his description on which a word may be said 
in passing. He thinks that the exuberance of animal life 
which was such a constant nuisance to him has been greatly 
stimulated by the reluctance of the natives to take away the 
lives of animals in which the souls of their deceased ancestors 
may possibly be embodied. No doubt animals whom it 
would be a comfort to see killed are allowed to live and 
multiply near the habitations of men. But in the tropics 
nature as a rule beats man, and the general experience of 
the world shows that man can do very little to extirpate 
tropical pests. Mr. Wittiams found, for example, more 
tigers than he expected ; but the reason was, not that 
sportsmen did not wish to kill the tigers, but that the 
tigers lived in deadly jungles, the air of which kills the 
sportsman instead of the sportsman killing the tigers. In 
the next place, when we come to plants, we find Mr. Wi- 
LiaMs speaking in a delightfully sanguine way of the future 
cultivation of tobacco. So bright are the hopes which tobacco 
awakens, that it is pronounced possible that in time the 
Government may be able to substitute the growth of tobacco 
for that of opium. This would be very pleasant. We 
should keep up the revenue, and at the same time be 
able to attend to the claims of morality. Perhaps this 
is too fair a vision to be realized ; but still it is always 
a comfort even in a vision to see the possibility of a time 
coming when we may at once be good and lose nothing by 
our goodness. 


Man is, however, more interesting to Mr. Writs than 
beasts or plants, and the greater part of his letter is occu- 
pied with an account of the natives, their character, 
customs, and religion. As the women are all shut up, with 
the exception of the wives of the Mahrattis, there is not 
much to be said of them; but of the men Mr. WILLIAMs 
speaks in favourable terms. He finds in them indeed, both 
hysically and morally, a lamentable want of backbone ; 
but then, if they had too much backbone, we should hardly 
be there to govern them. He also made the observation 
which all travellers find cause to make in all parts of the 
world, that the average native is in some ways better than 
the worst European. An English captain, for example, in- 
formed him that he much preferred Tamil sailors to English 
sailors,as they were more docile and did not drink. Hemight 
have added that they cost less, and that the Compan 
he served would not have allowed him to employ Engli 
sailors if they had possessed every virtue under the sun, 
The religion of the people, however, chiefly engaged the 
attention of Mr. Witumams. The population is much more 
purely Hindoo than in Northern India; and although, 
especially in the country of the Nizam, there are many 
Mahomedans, the influence of Hindoo ways of thinking 
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to have affected the Mahomedans, and Islamism 
has imbibed something of a Hindoo tint. Mr. Wit.iams 
scouts the notion that Mahomedans in India look on the 
Surran as the head of their faith, and says that 
loyalty to the Suiran is a pure fiction of political 
itators. He may be right, or he may be wrong. 
The Hindooized Mahomedans of Southern India may never 
trouble their heads about the CauipH, while the Mahome- 
dans of other parts of India may either think of 
him, or be willing to learn to think of him, with rever- 
ence. The spread of an idea must begin somewhere; and 
the important question is, not whether political agitators 
invented the idea of the Suxtan’s claim on the allegiance 
of the faithful, but whether any large number of people 
embrace the idea when it is presented to them. Political 
itators invented the idea of Home Rule, but the people 
of Ireland accepted it. Other political agitators invented 
the idea of Panslavism, but some at least of the Slavonic 
nations have taken up this idea in earnest. So far as can 
be seen at present, the feeling of allegiance to the SuLTan 
has a feebler hold on the Mahomedan world than might 
have been expected. Mahomedans who are free to choose 
seem no more inclined to make common cause with Turkey 
than the Christian world is inclined to make common 
cause with Russia. In India generally there are no 
apparent signs of any very vital interest on the part of 
homedans in the fortunes of Turkey. The enthusiasm 
which prompts subscriptions to help the penury of the 
Turkish treasury falls very far short of the enthusiasm 
which collects Prrer’s pence. If the Mahomedans in 
India could turn us out of the country for their own benefit, 
they would no doubt be delighted to doso; and if they ever 
think they have an opportunity, they will be sure to use it; 
but whether, to all the other motives which impel them to 
enmity towards us, they now add a soreness of feeling at 
our desertion of the Ca.ipx, is a point on which we have 
no evidence of a trustworthy kind. 


The essence of the Hindoo religion is propitiation. 
The native mind has a practical turn, and wishes to attain 
a definite purpose in its sacred rites. It is willing to go 
through any amount of trouble in its observances, if some 
clear gain is to be got by the process. The clearest gain 
that the native mind can picture to itself is the averting of 
evil. And its fertile fancy has been set to work to imagine 
all the sources of evil possible. Every conceivable calamity 
is attributable to some evil agency, either a god, or a devil, 
or a deceased man. There are good agents on the other 
side, and they may be propitiated to fight against the 
bad agents. Ina dim way they recognize a Supreme 
Being; but they argue that he is too good to hurt 
any one, and so he may be left out of the account. 
With this exception, everything that produces the notion 
of power is worth propitiating, the propitiation consisting 
in depositing little offerings of food or of anything that the 
agent, if alive and in human shape, might be conceived to 
like. Thus on the tomb of one English official, who had 
terrified them during his life, the natives, as Mr. W1LLIAMs 
informs us, deposited little offerings of brandy and cigars, 
hoping that he will still like these luxuries as much as he 
used to do, and that as long as his spirit could smoke and 
drink it would not occupy itself in annoying them. Again, 
offerings were deposited on the tomb of another English- 
man who had in life been famed for shooting tigers, in 
the hope that his turn for worrying tigers still survived 
and might be somehow put to good account. Naturally 
enough Mr. WILLIAMS concludes by asking how these ima- 
= ive millions, with their docility and want of back- 

ne, may be improved and enlightened. He sees how 
they might be made Roman Catholics after the pattern 
of the Catholic Indians of South America, as the change 
they would have to undergo would not be very great. But 
how are they to be brought up to the level of English good 
sense, right feeling, and enlightened Protestantism? Mr. 
Wi..uaMs pronounces that the only means of attaining this 
desirable end is to carry out three changes. There must 
be “a complete reorganization of the social fabric, a new 
“ideal of womanhood, and an entire renovation of 
“family life.” It may cheer his readers to find 
that Mr. Witt1ams does not consider this a work of 
hopeless magnitude ; but some degree of despondency 
will inevitably return when it is discovered that one of the 
chief agencies on which he relies is the creation by the 
Baniahs, who at | yar chiefly distinguish themselves by 
slave-dealing and usury, of a strong and sound middle 
class. Innumerable works on constitutional history have 


taught us to reverence and love, and almost worship, the 
middle class ; but it may be safely said that, if the Baniahs 
invent a new ideal of womanhood, the middle class will 
shine forth with a glory that has hitherto been unknown. 


CLUB GOVERNMENT. 


IR GEORGE BOWYER probably foresaw that his 
question to the ArroRNEY-GENERAL on the lawfulness 
of the Birmingham Federation would not receive a serious 
answer. The statute which makes the institution of sham 
Parliaments illegal was passed under circumstances which 
have now become obsolete, when seditious bodies in England 
were conspiring with national enemies for undoubtedly 
treasonable purposes. The mischief which Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN’s scheme tends to produce is of a different kind, and 
it is not to be averted by criminal prosecutions. It matters 
little whether the Conservative Associations to which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN compared the Birmingham cluster of Clubs 
are similar in their organization to the new Federation. If 
they really bring large numbers of persons under the 
habitual control of delegates or any other kind of dema- 
gogues, Mr. Gorsr and his friends are, in proportion to 
the activity and success of their efforts, no less blame- 
able than the political managers of Birmingham. Govern- 
ment by Clubs is still as incompatible with constitutional 
freedom and with Parliamentary supremacy as when it 
was established in typical perfection by the Cordeliers and 
Jacobins of the French Revolution. There is happily no 
reason to fear that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will institute a Reign 
of Terror, or that Mr. Gorsr will in turn emulate the re- 
action which is denounced by democratic historians as the 
White Terror ; but the Liberal Federation for which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has cleverly contrived to make Mr. GLapstone 
responsible is professedly established for the purpose of 
dictating to Parliament, and of securing the permanent 
supremacy of a single faction. In the well-known and 
innocent pastime of “ Beggar my neighbour,” children take 
their first lessons in fraud when they learn surreptitiously 
to pack the court cards in a manner which is prohibited by 
the rules of the game. In politics the process is described 
as organization, and either player apologizes for his illicit 
eye by pretending that the trick had been anticipated 
y his adversary. Packed elections may not be proper 
subjects of prosecution, but they tend to establish an 
oppressive system of monopoly and exclusion. Inde- 
pendent thought and conscientious preference of public 
interests vary inversely with the prevalence of political 
organization. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S federated Clubs, radiating from Bir- 
mingham as their centre, may perhaps be copied from the 
celebrated mother Society of the Jacobins, with its affili- 
ated Clubs in eyery town and village in France; but in 
practice the result will be American vulgarity and cor- 
ruption rather than French ferocity of persecution. If 
the proposed organization proves to be effective and per. 
manent, the Council of Delegates will dictate to the local 
bodies the objects to which from time to time their per- 
nicious activity will be devoted. Any independent poli- 
ticians who may decline to submit to the central 
authority will incur the penalty which is known in 
the United States as “being read out of the party”; 
and the involuntary seceder will thenceforth, as far 
as the power of the Federal Club may extend, be ex- 
cluded from Parliamentary and municipal honours. If 
Mr. CuampBertain’s policy is adopted, the entire faction 
will in the first place concentrate its energies on the de- 
struction of the Charch Establishment. There will be no 
difficulty in securing a majority of the primary assemblies 
and of the delegates in favour of that or any other sub- 
versive measure ; and when it is once adopted, the organized 
force of the associated Clubs will be directed to the attain- 
ment of an object which is nevertheless disapproved by a 
large section of the Liberal party. Public opinion would 
be far more truly tested by Parliamentary elections con- 
ducted after the old fashion with reference to various 
political issues. It is no consolation to the sup- 
porters of constitutional government to be told that 
the vicious system of the Birmingham Clubs will be 
adopted on the other side by Conservative associations. 
A contest of two sharpers is not a legitimate game. 
It was no compensation for the penal laws against 
Catholics in Ireland that Protestants were at the same 
time more cruelly persecuted in Spain and Portugal. A 
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Conservative Inquisition in Liverpool would not be a set- 
off against the Radical Inquisition of Birmingham. 

The organization of factions in America which is to be 
imitated or reproduced in England has attained, and pro- 
bably passed, the most vigorous and most pernicious stage 
of its existence. The system of jobbery which has in the 
Northern States become almost its only instrament and 
motive is likely to be impaired or overthrown by some 
measure for the reform of the Civil Service. Legislative 
and judicial posts will probably long be distributed by 
= managers, and perhaps the several States will 

itate to adopt the practice of a permanent tenure of 
office, even if the example is set by the Federal Govern- 
ment; but it will be an evil day for Republican and 
Democratic manipulators of votes when the Post 
Office and the Custom House cease to be used for 
purposes of corruption. Experience will show whether 
it is possible to maintain the discipline of factions 
when the number of prizes is largely diminished. 
In the United States parties are not for the most 
part divided by any intelligible difference of prin- 
ciple. A man is a Republican or Democrat chiefly be- 
cause he takes a pleasure in securing majorities for the 
side to which he has accidentally attached himself. At 
present divisions of parties in England are deeper and 
more real; and it is possible that political passion may 
maintain the vitality of Clubs and Unions with the aid of 
the municipal and Parliamentary patronage of which their 
leaders may be able to dispose. American managers have 
no Charch to disestablish ; and universal suffrage already 
revails. It would not be worth while to tamper with the 
nae affecting land in a country where the supply exceeds 
the demand, and where landowners have consequently 
no chance of finding tenants. Even if Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN’s present programme were exhausted by success, 
there would still be the House of Lords and many other 
institutions to demolish. American democracy has long 
since completed the conquests which still attract the 
ambition of revolutionary politicians in England. The 
creation of a dead level among a population of which the 
greater part lives on wages will be a dangerous and novel 
experiment. 

No imputation on the ability of Mr. Caamperuary and bis 
associates is conveyed in the expression of a doubt whether 
they have not already made some mistakes. The device of 
obtaining Mr. Guapstonez’s sanction to the ultra-Radical 
movement, at the cheap cost of sympathizing with the 
Bulgarian agitation, was ingeniously conceived and skilfally 
executed ; yet it is doubtful whether Mr. Grapstone has 
not lost by the alliance as much as Mr. Cuamper.ain has 
gained. In deepening and widening the rent which 
previously existed in the Liberal party, Mr. CuamBeRLain 
has at least temporarily added strength to the Conservative 
cause. It may be admitted that the adhesion of Mr. 
Gtapstone to the new Liberal organization is an equivalent 
for considerable sacrifices. A more doubtful measure is 
the identification of the Birmingham movement with 
the social jealousies of Nonconformist ministers. The 
Dissenters have for some time past incurred the risk 
of offending their political allies by affecting to control 
and represent the Liberal party, of which they un- 
doubtedly form a powerful section. Their effective co- 
operation with the Secularists in excluding religious teach- 
ing from elementary schools might have been regarded as 
a warvend proceeding if the example had been followed by 
other towns, and had not been restricted to Birmingham. 
The actual power of the Nonconformists cannot be accu- 
rately estimated, and it probably varies with circum. 
stances; but in England there has always been a prejudice 
against clerical influence in politics ; and possibly the fede- 
rated Liberal associations may find themselves weakened 
by the sectarian element which they contain. A not less 
wholesome jealousy has in former times thwarted the 
attempts of busy politicians to acquire more than their due 
share of power by means of the organization of Clubs. Mr. 
Cospen’s political associates kept the Corn-law League alive 
for some years after its object had been accomplished for the 
purpose of controlling the county and borough elections of 
Lancashire. After one or two successful operations the 
managers imprudently proclaimed their intention of assign- 
ing to two different seetions of the League the disposal of 
the seats for Liverpool and Manchester. Their audacity 
was rewarded by the conversion of Lancashire into a Con- 
servative county; and after more than twenty years the 
reaction continues. It may be hoped that the Birmingham 


Club and its branches will be met by similar resistance in 
its efforts to extend over the country the intolerant system 
which it has established at home, 


MEETING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


is not much field for speculation in the fact 
that the French Chambers meet again to-day. The 
course of events is clearly marked out. The Opposition 
are bound to attack the new Government in the Chamber 
of Deputies the moment that the opportunity of speech is 
restored to them, and both the attack and the defence will 
suffer somewhat in interest from the vote of the Chamber 
being known beforehand. Politicians of the class to which 
the conduct of affairs is now entrusted will not be much 
troubled by a vote of want of confidence. That a Minister 
should be trusted by the Chamber of Deputies is in the 
eyes of Marshal MacManon conclusive evidence that he 
has no business to. be Minister.. But even a reactionary 
Cabinet cannot escape the humiliating necessity of raising 
money; and the defeat that awaits the Ministers to-day 
will not relieve them from asking the Chamber to vote the 
Budget next week. But for this they would probably be 
content to set the favour of the Senate against the dislike of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and to postpone a general election 
until some chance incident seemed to give them a better 
promise of success. But as the Chamber which has money 
will not give it, and asthe Chamber which is willing to give 
money has none to give, the Cabinet will have no choice 
but to ask the Senate to concur with the Marsnat in dis- 
solving the Chamber of Deputies. For the present the 
MarsHaL seems chiefly anxious to make sure that the 
Senate shall not refuse this request. The report of his 
speech to the Legitimist delegates which appeared in the 
Times of Tuesday makes him say plainly that, if a dissolu- 
tion is refused him, he will at once resign. This threat 
will probably be sufficient to defeat any attempts which the 
Left have been making to dissuade the Senate from pre- 
cipitating a general election. Without this it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive reasons which might have moved some 
wavering Senators to vote with the Left on this 
question. There must be many weak hearts and 
feeble knees among the party which professedly sup- 
ports the new Ministry—many who are divided between 
their hopes that the Government may be successful in 
its appeal to the country and their fears that the country 
will give the same answer that it did before; many who 
would be cheered by some sign that the MarsHaL was 
reverting once more to a policy of compromise, and medi- 
tated replacing the present Cabinet by one which, if it 
were a little less agreeable to himself, might be a little less 
disagreeable to the Chamber. This section of the Senators 
might be inclined to think that, if only time could be gained, 
this desirable settlement would not be beyond their reach. 
The Marsuat, they would have argued, will not like seeing 
his Ministers continually beaten in the Chamber, and, when 
he is convinced that a dissolution is not to be had, he may 
reconstruct his Cabinet on a somewhat more conciliatory 
model. By that time the Chamber will be growing weary 
of barren victories, and may not be disinclined to accept a 
Cabinet of a highly Conservative, but still Republican, 
type. In this way the original error of driving M. DuraurE 
from office would be atoned for, and matters would go on 
as though there had been no M. Simon and no Dake of 
Brocuiz. There would have been something to be said in 
favour of this reasoning, and it might perhaps have led the 
more liberal members of the Right to vote against a disso- 
lution. The Left would have voted the same way, in the 
hope that the Marsuat would be too irritated by a defeat 
in the Senate to remain in office. The dissolution would 
thus have been refused by a coalition between the Senators 
who thought that to refuse it would be to keep matters 
from coming to any decisive issue, and the Senators who 
thought that to refuse it would leave no room for any issue 
which was not decisive. 

Marshal MacManon has defeated this little scheme by 
stating in the most positive way that he will stand no 
nonsense from the Senate. To be defeated in the popular 
Chamber is what every good citizen must expect, but 
to be defeated in the Conservative Chamber, in the 
Chamber which has been created for the express pur- 
pose of neutralizing these eccentricities on the part of 
the popular Chamber, is more than a good citizen can be 
expected to put up with. If, therefore, the Senate refuses 
a dissolution the Marsa will take the vote as a signal 
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of dismissal, and will resign his office. This announce- 
ment will in all probability make the voting of a disso- 
Intion absolutely certain. The Senators of the Left will 
of course be more anxious than ever to defeat the vote, 
because the resignation of the MarsHat without a general 
election would give them all that they most want. M. Taeks 
would be elected President, the administration would once 
more be reconstructed, and a new Cabinet would find itself 
in harmony with the existing Chamber of Deputies. 
There would be no more danger of defeat in the elec- 
tions, of violence on the part of the Executive, of resist- 
ance on the part of the Republicans. The schism between 
the Executive and the country would at once be closed, 
and closed by a complete and definitive victory on 
the side of the latter. But the prospect which would 
look so bright to the Senators of the Left would have 
no charms for a single wavering Senator on the Right. 
The Conservatives who would be tempted to retuse 
the dissolution which the Marsa will ask for would 
be men who wish above all things to retain him as Presi- 
dent, though they may nourish an unavowed wish that he 
were on better terms with the Chamber of Deputies. They 
regard the loss of the MarsHat as the greatest of political 
misfortunes, and, if they opposed a dissolution, their real 
reason for doing so would be to ward off collisions which 
might in the end lead to his resignation. As soon as they 
see that the refusal of a dissolution will make the Marsuat’s 
resignation inevitable, the motives which till then might 
have prompted them to refuse it will operate in the 
contrary direction. The policy which they had hoped 
might have averted a resignation is now discovered to be 
the means of ensuring it. The Senators of the Right will 
at once see the need of doing as the Marsnat bids them, 
and as they command a majority in the Senate, they will 
be strong enough to give effect to their convictions. 


The nearly universal prohibition of public meetings in 


France deprives us of the natural materials for making | 
even a guess at what the result of the dissolution may be. | 


It is on the cards that the appearance of M. Txzrs as a 
possible candidate for Marshal MacManon’s place may work 
a change in the tactics of the Cabinet. If there had been no 
one capable of convincing the country that no revolutionary 
measures are in contemplation, they would probably have 
advised the MarsHaL to make a direct and personal appeal 
to the electors. Order with the Marsuat, or anarchy 
without him, would have been the dilemma laid before the 
nation ; and it is at least possible that, under this pressure, 
the moderate Republican electors might have preferred to 
keep the Presipent whom they know rather than exchange 
him for a President whom they do not know. But if M. 
Tuers should in effect present himself to the electors as 
a rival to Marshal MacManoy, all calculations founded on 
the timidity of the moderate Republicans may be falsified. 
The country has never had an opportunity of voting 
on M. Tu1ers’s name, for when he resigned office in 1873 
he had not the power of appealing to it, and when the 
appeal was at last made in 1876, the Republicans had 
agreed to accept Marshal MacMaunon as their President. 
But though there are no data forthcoming from which to 
divine the vote of the electors upon such an issue, there are 
many considerations which make it likely that M. Tu1mrs’s 
name would ensure a very large measure of support. If 
the Duke of Broce is of this opinion, he will naturally 
be anxious to give M. Tarers no excuse for presenting 
himself before the country. If the MarsHat were made to 
say plainly, Unless you give my Ministers a majority 
I shall lay down my office, it would be impossible to hinder 
M. Turers from saying, If France desires it, I am will- 
ing to take up the office which Marshal MacManon 
lays down. But if the MarsnaL makes no reference 
to any resignation on his part, M. Tmiers cannot with 
any propriety suggest himself as a candidate for a place 
which is not vacant. It is impossible for the Left to 
assume that the Marsuat will resign if his Ministers are 
beaten in the elections, because this would be to acquiesce 
in the doctrine that the PkEesipEnT is somehow responsible 
to the country for his choice of Ministers, and that, if the 
country censures his choice, it is his ow not to change 
his Ministers, but to retire from office. Consequently, the 
contest must be decided without any preliminary under- 
standing having been arrived at as to the ultimate con- 
sequences of the decision. It is possible that this un- 
certainty may operate to some degree in favour of the 
Government. There may be a good number of electors 
who would vote against the Duke of Broauiz if they felt 


sure that his defeat would be followed as a matter 
of course by the resignation of the MarsHat and the 
election of M. Tutrrs, but who may not be prepared 
to vote against him if the result of defeating him will be to 
committhe Executive toa prolonged struggle with the Legis- 
lature. We do not want to keep Marshal MacManon, voters 
of this type may say, but if we must have him whether we 
want him or not, we would rather that he had a Chamber 
which he could get on with than a Chamber with which 
he will bein permanent antagonism. The probability that 
acertain number of electors will reason in this fashion 
may at least prove sufficient to keep all reference to re- 
signation out of the speeches, alike of the Marswat or of 
his Ministers. , 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


fae debate of Tuesday on Mr. Pease’s proposal to 
substitute penal servitude for life for capital punish- 
ment was redeemed from dulness by a single speech. Mr. 
Bricut seldom displays greater force and dignity than 
when he is directing his powerfal rhetoric against this 
“ relic of barbarism.” Yet the very statement of the pro- 
posed change seems to carry with it its own condemnation. 
“It is expedient,’ says Mr. Pzasg, “to abolish the 
“ penalty of death and to substitute for that penalty in the 
“case ot murder penal servitude for life.” It is a sufficient 
answer to this proposal that there is one whole class of 
murders, and that a class which might easily become very 
much more frequent than it is, in which the infliction of 
penal servitude would be virtually impossible. The idea 
of punishment implies that a man is made to undergo 
something which he is not undergoing at this moment. 
But, if penal servitude is the worst thing that a criminal 
can be made to undergo, what is to be done with a 
man who commits murder when he is undergoing 
penal servitude already? Sentences of imprisonment 
for any less term than life can be made cumulative ; 
the punishment for a crime committed by a prisoner 
need not begin to take effect until the penalty 
originally inflicted on him has been worked out. But life-. 
sentences cannot be cumulative. The criminsl has. 
already been sentenced to all the punishment that he can 
endure, and there is nothing more that he can be made to. 
suffer. Consequently, if it were made unlawful to put 
men to death for murder, the temptation to a prisoner 
already under sentence of imprisonment for life to murder 
a gaoler he disliked would be almost irresistible. The 
abolition of capital punishment would have filled our 
prisons with men who had already been guilty of every 
form of violent and brutal crime. Men of this stamp have . 
an extraordinary faculty for conceiving intense and lasting 
hatreds to their keepers. Even the most kindly gaoler is 
compelled to inflict a good deal of suffering on the prisoners 
he has in charge. They are often exceedingly idle, and as, 
in one form or another, work has to be exacted from them, 
they will naturally not love the man who metes out their 
work to them. If he is just, the worst-conditioned 
prisoners will dislike him; if he is unjust, the least 
favoured prisoners will dislike him. The strictest watch- 
fulness cannot prevent a prisoner from finding opportunities 
of revenging himself for real or fancied iwjuries. The 
warders may be well armed, and well trained to use their 
arms; but they cannot be for ever on their guard against 
men in whom ingenuity has been sharpened by a long ex- 
perience of crime and an entire absence of any rival matter 
for reflection. Sooner or later their vigilance relaxes, and 
the pent-up passion which has been accumulating for 
months or years finds an outlet. 

Under these circumstances, what is to prevent a prisoner 
from murdering his gaoler? He will not be restrained by 
any sense of the value of life, or any fear of the punishment. 
which may await him after death. These are refinements. 
with which he has long ceased to trouble himself. His 
condition cannot be made materially worse than it is already, 
for he is in prison for murder and is to remain in prison all 
his days. As a murderer he is already condemned to the 
severest and most painful labour which the code of prison 
discipline allows, so that, unless undue leniency has been 


‘shown to him in the first instance, there is nothing more 


to be done. At all events, there is nothing of a kind which 
public opinion would allow to be done. In theory, of 
course, the State might show its merciful disposition b 

substituting torture for death. But Parliament would. 


not listen for @ moment to a proposal of this sort. 
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Though it would be difficult to assign the limits within which 
the torture of criminals is allowable, public opinion has a 
very distinct, if nota very logical, idea that certain forms of 
ishment are lawful, and that certain forms are un- 
wfal. Mutilation, for example, might prove a very 
deterrent penalty; but a Bill directing that a prisoner 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, and in that condition 
committing a murder, should be blinded or have his tongue 
cut out would stand but a very small chance of becoming 
law. Consequently the adoption of Mr. Peass’s Resolution 
would leave the community paralysed in presence of a 
formidable danger. With the number of prisoners increased 
by the addition of those who are now hanged, and with 
the recklessness and desperation of the whole body in- 
creased in the same proportion, the only fear which now 
keeps a prisoner who knows that he will never be set 
free from murdering, or trying to murder, his gaoler, 
whenever a wayward fancy or ungovernable fit of rage 
happens to seize him, would be altogether withdrawn. The 
probable result would be to make the gaolers trust 
entirely to their weapons and to their dexterity in using 
them. Capital punishment would still be inflicted ; but it 
would be inflicted in a species of chance medley. The 
= would feel that they carried their lives in their 
ands, and they would take care not to lose them by over- 
punctiliousness. The least indication that a prisoner 
meant mischief would be accepted as a sufficient reason 
for shooting him down. 

We have insisted on this particular aspect of the question 
because the a pay argument seems beyond the possibility 
either of proof or of refutation, and because it was scarcely 
referred to in the debate. Mr. Pease thought it enough to 
say that, as a rule, those upon whom death sentences are 
passed are not dangerous prisoners, and do not come from 
a dangerous class. How long would it remain pos- 
sible to say this after capital punishment had been 
abolished ? At present there may be some plausibility in the 
statement, because the majority of murders are now com- 
mitted at the bidding of some sudden impulse which does 
not leave time for the prospect of death to exert its natur- 
ally deterrent influence. But, if capital punishment were 
done away with, it is probable that a large number of as- 
saults which at present are not pushed to the extreme length 
of causing death would slide insensibly into murder. It is 
no reverence for the lives of his victims that keeps the 
hero of a Lancashire kicking case from making the kick 
fatal. He would prefer committing murder if he could 
evade what follows upon murder, and if the special cunse- 
quences which he dislikes were removed there is no reason 
to believe that he would any longer hesitate about indulg- 
ing this preference. Not only, therefore, would the 
number of murders be increased by the addition 
of many which now take the milder form of savage 
assaults, but the character of the class undergoing 
punishment for murder would be altered for the 
worse. Nor is it necessary for the purpose of this 
argument that the prisoners from whom murderons attacks 
on the gaolers would be to be apprehended should have 
committed murder. There are many criminals who have 
stopped short of this length, but who are only induced to 
stop short of it, even while they are in prison, by the 
knowledge that this time, if never before, murder will 
mean certain death. If Mr. Pease ever carries his motion, 
the post of warder in a convict prison will be like a forlorn 
hope. In this matter our sympathies are with the prison 
officials rather than with the prisoners over whom they keep 


guard. 


RAILWAY BRAKES. 


i iy is satisfactory to observe that the Board of Trade, 
though it has postponed indefinitely any attempt at a 
general scheme of legislation with regard to the dangers of 
railway travelling, upon which a Royal Commission lately re- 
ported, is not disposed altogether to neglect the subject. It 
appears from a correspondence which has just been laid before 
Parliament that in July last a proposal was made by the 
Board to the Railway Companies Association that the latter 
should name two or more persons of high authority on such 
matters who would meet officers of the Board from time 
to time and discuss some doubtful or difficult point. The 
most efficient form of continuous brake-power was subse- 
qaently suggested as a subject which demanded attention ; 
and, in -— to an application for a consultation on this 
question, Mr. Leeman, the Chairman of the Railway Com- 


panies Association, wrote a very polite letter expressing his 
own and his colleagues’ “ cordial appreciation of this consi- 
“ derate and practical suggestion”’; and stating, in reply, that 
“ the principal Railway Companies, representing four-fifths, 
“ or about 12,000 miles, of the whole passenger mileage, were 
“ testing in the common interest, and with the object of 
“ elucidating the action of continuous brakes under all 
“ conditions, various inventions of the kind, which were 
“ specified.” It was added that, in the opinion of the Associ- 
ation, it was not essential to have one form of brake 
universally adopted ; and that, though many of the systems 
tried afforded sufficient arresting power, trustworthy con- 
clusions relative to the endurance of the machinery, the 
facility of application, and certainty of action, could only 
be formed after further trials and continuous use in daily 
practice. 


No consultation appears to have taken place; but in 
April this year the Board appealed to the Association 
to be a little more explicit and specific as to what 
it was actually doing; and drew up a series of questions, 
which were sent round to the Railway Companies. 
The answers to these questions are given in the Par- 
liamentary paper just issued, and may be summarized 
as follows. The Caledonian Railway replied that it 
had made experiments with the WestincHouse ordinary 
brake, the Steet-McInnes brake, and CLrark and WEss’s 
chain-brake, and had found that they could be ap- 
plied instantaneously, though the Sreet-McInnes was 
the only one which was self-acting ; that these were in use 
on certain passenger trains, and that farther experiments 
were to be made to test the automatic forms of the West- 
INGHOUSE and CLARK and Wess’s systems. The Furness 
Company declared that “ it was quite alive to the import- 
“ ance of having such brakes,” but had “ not yet adopted 
“any kind of continuous brake.” On the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway the WestincHouse continuous 
automatic brake has been in use on the express trains to 
the South, and is considered to be efficient, though it is 
self-acting only until the compressed air is exhausted. The 
Great Eastern has also several systems in use, none of 
which is self-acting when accidents occur; but itis now 
fitting up an arrangement of Sairu’s vacuum brake which 
will be automatic in case of “ break away.” The Great 
Northern works chiefly with Smirn’s brake, which can be 
instantaneously applied, and made self-acting in cases of 
accident ; and on this line experiments are still being made. 
The Great Western has also made trial of several plans, 
especially SaunpERs’s brake, which it thinks the best; but 
it cannot fix a time to fully report upon the results. Fay’s 
and Newa.L’s system is adopted on the Great Western, but 
it is applied by hand, and is not self-acting; the Company, 
however, is getting WESTINGHOUSE’s automatic brake for one 
complete train. ‘The Brighton Company has no continuous 
brakes at present ; but believes that the engine brakes in- 
vented by its Locomotive Superintendent work well. The 
London and North-Western Company considers the 
Crarke and Wess brake very satisfactory ; but it does not 
appear that it is self-acting, and, except under peculiar 
circumstances, the ordinary brake is used. The London 
and South-Western Railway has, as from its notorious 
mismanagement might be expected, “made no ex- 
periments with continuous brakes,” but is thinking of 
doing so. The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company rests satisfied with the vacuum brake, regard- 
ing continuous brakes as dangerous. The vacuum brakes 
on the Metropolitan Railway are said to work all right, 
but are not self-acting. The Midland uses the Wesrinc- 
HousE, SairH’s, and Barker’s brakes; but only the first 
is self-acting. The North British Company has adopted 
the WESTINGHOUSE automatic brake, and, being satisfied, 
contemplates no further experiments; and the North. 
Eastern is also going to try the same brake. On the 
North London line the brakes can be applied instan- 
taneously, but are not self-acting; and this Company has 
no farther experiments in view. The North Statfordshire 
Railway works with Ciarke’s brake, which is said to 
be “efficient and safe if carefully applied,” though there 
have been “complaints and claims for personal inju 
“where it has been too quickly taken off.” Still the 
Company holds that “it answers every purpose.” The 
South-Eastern is satisfied with the vacuum brake. 

These replies are, of course, in a way plausible enough ; 
but the inquiries set by the Board of Trade unfortunately 
omitted one very important point—within what space the 
brakes actnally in use can stop a train; and without this 
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the replies are comparatively valueless. It will be re- 
membered that the experiments made, at the request of the 
Board of Trade, by the Railway Companies at Newark 
showed that the amount of hand brake-power usually sup- 

ied with the trains of the respective Companies, moving at 

m 45°5 to 48'5 miles per hour, failed to bring up the 
London and North-Western trains within 2,374 ft.; the 
Caledonian within 3,190 ft.; the Midland within 3,250 ft. ; 
the Great Northern within 3,576 ft.; the Brighton within 
3,690 ft. ; and that, as these trains were in complete order, 
and previous notice was given of the exact spot at which the 
stoppage was to be made, a large addition must be made 
to these distances in practice. It was therefore held that, 
unless much greater control was obtained over trains by 
additional brake-power, it was clear that, in order to 
ensure safety, the distance signals must under such 
circumstances be, for a level line, carried back a 
mile; and the Commissioners laid down the prin- 
ciple that no train can be considered properly 
equipped which is not farnished with sufficient 
brake-power to bring it, at the highest speed it would 
be running at upon any gradients in its journey, to an 
absolute stop within five hundred yards, and expressed a 
belief that means might be found by which this could be 
done with certainty and safety. 


Now the question is, whether this condition is really 
complied with on any line at this time, or whether the 
new appliances which certain Companies say they intend 
to adopt will fulfil it. It may be admitted that, as far 
as experiments have gone, some of these appliances are 
satisfactory; but an experiment is in all cases, and 
above all on a railway, very different from actual work- 
ing, in which things are done with much less care and 
more confusion and muddle. Moreover, even when the 
automatic brakes are adopted, it seems as if they are in- 
tended only for special emergencies, and that the present 
inefficient hand-brakes are to be the usual resource. 
This indeed is candidly admitted by the London and North- 
Western Company, whose guards are given to understand 
that “for ordinary stop at roadsides or terminal 
“ stations the van brake’”—a hand brake—“ alone is to 
“be used,” except under special circumstances, and that 
“ the patent brakes are not to be used for such ordinary 
“ purposes, or for stopping a train entering a terminal 
“ station.” Moreover, there are not a few lines which 
have no automaton brake-action at all, or only in a partial 
form—that is, when it is expressly put on. It is no doubt 
true that automatic appliances ought not to be solely 
relied upon; but they are important in their way. 
According to the report of experts on the Newark trials, 
“not only should a driver and guards be able, inde- 
‘“‘ pendently or acting in concert, to promptly put in action 
‘ all the brakes of a train, but also, in case of the severance 
“of a train, they should have complete control over the 
“brakes of the several portions to which they might re- 
“spectively belong, to apply or release them according 
“to their judgment, so that they could modify the 
“automatic action instantaneously if required.” But it 
is very doubtful how far this ideal will be attained 
in ordinary journeys, which are those in which passengers 
are most interested. Another circumstance which pre- 
vents us from being very sanguine as to the resolution of 
the Companies to do all they can in this matter is that, 
although their present arrangements are practically under the 
standard of the stopping power which ought to be enforced, 
most of them intimate plainly enough that they “ do not 
*“‘ contemplate any further experiments.” Under these cir- 
cumstances it is to be hoped that the Board of Trade will 
not be satisfied with the vague and possibly misleading 
statements made by the Companies, but will take the 
Fu of some independent authority as to the facts of 

case. 


THE GOVERNMENT IN A FIX. 


HE scene which took place in the House of Commons 

on Thursday night shows very plainly the distracting 
dilemma in which the Government have placed themselves 
by the illogical and fluctuating course which they have 
pursued with regard to the Bill for closing public-houses 
in Ireland on Sunday. This is a subject which has been 
under discussion for some years, and the question at issue 
is in itself a very simple one, though the necessity of 
having to answer it in one way or another makes a serious 


difficulty for the Government. There is apparently 
a large body of the population of Ireland which, for reasons 
of its own, is anxious to get all public-houses closed on 
Sundays; on the other hand, there is another section 
which is very strongly opposed to this proposal, and which 
argues that, so far from such a measure tending to pro- 
mote temperance and sobriety, it would have the very 
opposite effect by driving the people into the shebeens 
which would be established if the regular houses were 
closed. It is quite certain that there is already in Ire- 
land a great deal of drinking on Sunday, and it is 
difficult to believe that the appetite for this indulgence, 
which would seem to be deeply rooted, will immediately 
be overcome by closing all the public-houses ou one 
day of the week. 

n order to understand the position of the Government 
with regard to this question, it is necessary to go back a 
little and observe the various stages through which they 
have passed. At first they were disposed to offer a decided 
opposition to the measure; but the agitation which was 
going on in Ireland began to have its effect, and, though 
having a clear conception of the difficulties which Mr. 
Smytx’s Bill would involve, they adopted a temporizing 
tone. Accordingly, when the second reading of the Bill 
was moved on the 12th of February last, the [rish Secre- 
TARY gave it a qualified approval; and, in spite of strong 
remonstrances from a certain number of Irish members, 
it was carried by an overwhelming majority. On this 
occasion Sir M. Hicxs-Breacn repeated what he had 
stated in the previous year, that, in his view, based 
upon the evidence of magistrates and police authori- 
ties, it was not advisable that total Sunday closing 
should be adopted in the larger towns, there being reason 
to fear that either there would be a widespread evasion of 
the law, or if the law were thoroughly enforced, a danger 
of riotous proceedings. Here were, indeed, obvious reasons 
why the Government should be cautious how they com- 
mitted themselves to a movement from which such results 
were expected ; but at the time their chief object was to 
diminish the pressure of Irish opinion. A compromise 
was therefore resolved upon, which was that, after the Bill 
had been read a second time, it should be sent to a Select 
Committee, in order to be thoroughly considered and sifted, 
and adapted to the different circumstances of town and 
country, but without entering into the whole question ab 
initio. This Committee has since reported in favour of 
disregarding the distinctions between large and small 
towns, placing all alike under the operation of the 
measure; and the Bill, thus backed up, has now come 
on again. On Thursday Mr. SuyrH appealed to the 
Government to state their intentions with regard to it. 
To this Sir Srarrorp Norrucore replied that, as the Bill 
would necessarily lead to considerable discussion, it was 
difficult to see how a day could be obtained for it; 
and he begged to be excused from making a definite 
statement as to the intentions of the Government. Upon 
this Mr. SMyrH rose at once, and, asserting that it was 
distinctly understood that the appointment of the Com- 
mittee took the question out of the hands both of the House 
and the Government, and left the question to be settled by 
its report, whatever it might be, announced that on Monday 
he should repeat his question, and moved the adjournment 
of the House. Other members expressed the same view, 
and finally it was arranged that Sir Witrrem Lawson should 
give up the Wednesday which he had obtained for the Per- 
missive Bill in order that the Irish Bill might be taken. 
And so the matter at present stands. : 

This condition of things is, of course, very embarrassing 
for the Government; but it is also obvious that they are 
themselves responsible for what has happened. hey 
have been playing with the question without dis- 
tinctly making up their minds what they should do 
about it, and they must take the consequences. They 
had good reason for their doubts in the first in- 
stance as to the expediency of sach a measure as the 
Sunday Closing Bill, which in principle would affect not 
only Ireland, but the whole kingdom, and nothing has 
occurred to remove those doubts. Sir M. Hicks-Beacu, 
in February, declared that they could only sanction the 
Bill if they felt that the experiment could be made with 
safety, and the conditions of safety on which they insisted 
are now refused; so that the Government do not know 
which way to turn. 
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THE FELLAH. 


LITTLE girl asked her father who was starting for t if 
A he should see Joseph at Cairo. The question was not pe alin 
as it may have seemed. Nothing astonishes the modern tourist more 
than to find the scenes described by Moses, and represented by the 
paintings in ancient tombs, still faithful pictures of the manners 
and customs of to-day. But Joseph, the “ discreet and wise” ruler, 
is nowhere to be discovered. There are prisons and executioners, 
coats of many colours, and Mrs. Potiphars in abundance. There 
are lean kine and fat sheaves, corn as the sand of the sea, honey, 
spices, myrrh, nuts, and almonds. There are cruel taskmasters 
and fore os works. The first-born is mourned in many a 
house, for the conscription has taken him and he returns no more. 
On all sides may be heard a great and bitter cry, not on account of 
bad harvests or unseasonable weather, not because of earthquakes 
or the low price of wool, but for unjust, grinding taxation, and 
hard, ill-paid toil. ‘We work all day,” said a Fellah lately, “ for 
a morsel of bread, and the Khedive takes it out of our mouths.” 
It is extremely difficult to obtain correct information with regard 
to the real position of the peasant farmers in Egypt. It is impos- 
sible to believe even the oath ofa native; but, by sifting contradic- 
tory statements, by contrasting the replies given by different 
dragomans to the same question, by riding along the inland 
roads, seeing the daily Tife and occupations of the people 
in their villages, shopping in the bazaars, and becoming ac- 
quainted with the small artisans, but above all by talking with 
the sailors who come from the various little towns round about, an 
intelligent person may, with a very moderate smattering of Arabic, 
obtain a fairly true notion of the state of that interesting and mis- 
governed country. 


The announcement made lately that additional exactions are to 
be laid on the already overburdened people cannot fail to raise a 
feeling of indignation in the mind of any one who has become 
acquainted with the Fellah at home. We talk much in England 
about slavery in Egypt, and are greatly shocked that such a thing 
should exist anywhere. Benevolent people ask questions about it 
in Parliament, and old ladies become hysterical on the subject. 
The fact is that the position of a slave in an ordinary household 
is luxurious idleness and well-fed comfort compared to that of the 

mt proprietor or agricultural labourer. There are strict and 
umane laws made forthe slave. Hecan have justice forevery wrong 
except that which made him a slave. But the Fellah is practically 
helpless. No one can interfere because the taxes are increased in 
the Said, or because the laud is in some places relapsing into 
desert, since the people can no longer buy seed, having nothing 
left after the collector's visit but their naked, hungry children and 
the bare mud. The money raised by taxation goes to enrich the 
collector, the governor, the pasha, the Khedive, everybody ex- 
cept the native Egyptian and Egypt. New streets and palaces, 
ae poo and harems, harbours and lighthouses, are being made; 
ut nothing comes back to the earners of the money which pays 
for these costly undertaki Great sugar factories are built 
in which the machinery is constantly changed as English or 
French overseers are appointed. The old works are left to rust 
on the banks, though their price has been wrung from the 
life-blood of the people. When things were supposed to be 
at their worst lest year, the Viceroy gave a sumptuous break- 
fast and presented each guest with a costly ring. His sons 
are growing up and require establishments. English horses, 
diamonds, eunuchs, and pretty Circassians are expensive necessities 
which must be provided. Daughters require dowries suitable to 
their exalted rank. Still more expensive are standing armies and 


fruitless expeditions to Abyssinia and Turkey. Immense sums go to 
- entertain foreign visitors of distinction and to provide steamers and 


trains for them. English people are apt to forget that the Khedive, 
with all his virtues, isstilla Turk. He impresses strangers who have 
the privilege of an interview with him by his ability, industry, intelli- 

ary good impulses. But he has had no early practical train- 
ing, and has all his experience to acquire through making mistakes, 
Were he William Pitt himself, he could not succeed in filling 
the positions simultaneously of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Foreign Minister, Minister of War, Board of Works, and general 


autocrat. 


The land, as its peasant cultivators say, is gold, not mud. For 
ordinary crops it requires no manure and little labour. The yield, 
with the most primitive tillage, is enormous. Two crops of corn 
may be grown ina year, or even three. The moment a canal is 
made, the ground in its vicinity grows green. It needs no pre- 
paration for the seed but a little surface scratching and small 
watercourses for irrigation. Along the Nile the shadoof goes all 
day long, except during the inundation, when it is not required. 
In some places the sakia, with its rows of graceful earthen jars, 
raises water both day and night. At the wheel two yoke of 
patient oxen relieve each other, driven by a child who ought to be 
at school. The Khedive deal of in putting up 
large ing engines; but they have turned out useless, partl 
a the of fuel, partly because the 

wear out, and cannot be replaced by native workmen. 
There is some talk of cutting a canal and floating wood down from 
the upper Nile. M. Lesseps has lately been over the ground, but 
bondholders must surely by this time be becoming somewhat 
ehary of their help. Meanwhile the old labour-wasting methous 
must be retained. New canals might be multiplied indefinitely, 
always with splendid results, but, under the present system of 


forced labour, they can only be cut at the cost of the lives of 
many bread-winners. The Fellah, drafted away from his home, 
hard worked, ill-fed, harshly treated, dies of the slightest illness, 
It is said that, when a new canal is begun, the Khedive secures 
the land nearest to it, his officers take what comes next, and the 
Fellah who makes it gets little or no benefit. He is obliged still 
to stand at his bucket, and, with only a rag round his loins, work 
the water up to his little tenement, while the intense sun blazes 
down on his bare back and shaven head. It is unlikely that any 
private enterprise can spring up amongst the people to improve the 
cultivation of their farms. They are too poor, and have not time 
to learn about new inventions. The fine climate prevents them 
from being braced to exertion and rebellion, as would be the case 
in a more northerly country. But they do feel very sore to see 
the land slipping into the hands of large proprietors who take 
all the finest ground for sugar-canes. When the present Vice- 
roy succeeded, he had no estates. Now he owns a very large 


acreage. This change in his circumstances was not brought about 


by means which would be approved here. A case in point is that 
of asugar estate not far from Farshoot, but on the east bank. 
The land was bought at the Government valuation from the pre- 
sent proprietors, who were never paid, it being arranged that the 
price should be taken out in exemption from labour at the factory 
and in sugar. After a time it turned out that the land did not 
suit sugar, and the factory was abandoned. It stands empty and 
useless, though it cost many thousands of pounds and much forced 
labour. But what became of the land ? ft was sold back to the 
original proprietors again at the Government valuation, which had 
been revised—that is to say, raised—but ready money was exacted 
for every acre. It need hardly be added that the whole district is 
reduced to absolute beggary, that the Government is not exactly 
popular, and that a man whose camel was “ requisitioned” to carry 
cane killed it rather than let it go. 

At sugar factories forced labour is the rule under a thin 
disguise. The labourers are paid in sugar, which is valued 
at the Cairo price. If a man wishes it he can sell his sugar 
to the authorities at the factory, but it is at the local price. 
As the sugar is useless to him, he is thus robbed of a third 
or a fifth of his earnings. The land itself is made the means 
of similar extortions. It is revalued for taxation every six 
years, and if it is situated by the river, where the banks are 
altered by every inundation, the unfortunate farmer has often 
to pay for several years after his land has disappeared. Land 
left dry becomes the property of the village or “ commune,” 
and last year a sheykh was murdered by his own villagers for 
appropriating some common land to his own use. For this the 
village was burnt by the Khedive, who seized the land of the 
whole commune himself; and nothing can more plainly show the 
state of political degradation to which Turkish rule has reduced 
the country than that tNe punishment was looked upon as just, 
and acquiesced in without a murmur. The people do not care to 
grow sugar for the Khedive’s benefit, but much prefer corn crops, 
of which both barley and wheat are everywhere common. e 
Fellah rarely eats his own wheat. It is a luxury far beyond 
him ; but sailors in the Nile boats live on the brown bread made 
from it. The corn is left standing till it is perfectly hard, as 
there is no rain or wind to hurt it. It is in ear in February, 
and is reaped with the sickle; but in Nubia it is pulled up by 
the roots; and the farmer often, if he has a good crop, goes 
with it himself by boat to Cairo. It is classed according to the 
colour, which varies very much, and the straw is chopped fine as 
food for camels or fuel for steam-engines. The ordinary bread-stuff 
is “ doura,” which is much like Indian corn. This is sown before 
or during the inundation, “cast upon the waters,” and is some- 
times swept away. It is often roasted before it is ripe, but 

nerally made into unleavened cakes. It is also given to fowls 

y those who can afford to feed their chickens; but generally the 
poor beasts pick up a precarious living amongst the dust-heaps, so 


that their never taste fresh or milky, and their bodies are 
nothing but bones. The great staple in Eeypt, however, is the 
date. Palms are heavily taxed by the suicidal policy everywhere 


seen under Turkish rule ; and the Arabs say, alluding to this tax, 
that where the Turk comes no trees can grow. So highly is it 
esteemed that, according to the native legend, when Allah had 
made man and woman, he had a little clay left, and of it he made 
a date-palm. 

Constant ill-usage has made the Fellah a coward and a liar, but 
he has courage and endurance when suffering is inevitable. You 
may see a man at work in heavy irons, yet he wears a cheerful 
countenance, and greets an old acquaintance with a pleasant laugh. 
He has committed no crime, and everybody knows it; but-a crime 
had been committed, and somebody had to be punished. “ Khismet” 
willed that he should be charged, and, having no money to bribe 
the judge, he is condemned. So, too, rather than pay.an increased 
tax, he will submit to the bastinado, and may be heard to boast of 
the number of blows he can bear and the weeks during which he 
was unable to put his feet to the ground. He looks upon the 
Government as his natural enemy, and with good cause regards 
taxation as a Border farmer must have regarded blackmail. To 
him the Khedive is the lineal successor of the Bedouin freebooter 
who robbed his forefathers. He has no remedy against an 
overcharge, and no voice in the assessment of the tax. If 
there were a printed form setting forth his liabilities it would 
be useless, for he could not read it. By nature he is gay, sober, 
and saving, yet he can be lavish on occasions, and does not grudge 
money spent in hospitality or charity, His own wants are few, 
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but among them is music. Nothing can be done withott singing. 
He sings at work, at play, in the field, at the wedding, at the 
funeral, as he rows his boat, as he rides his camel, in fact every- 
where. Sometimes, as when he works the shadouf, there is great 
beauty in the oft-repeated cadence; but generally the European 
ear can find no melody in his music. The scale differs so much 
from ours that it cannot be played on any of our keyed instruments; 
and the principles on which it is founded are so involved that it is 

possible even for a trained musician to unravel it. There is 
probably a mixture of the Greek and Asiatic scales; possibly there 
is a remnant of old Egyptian harmony. The scientific musician 
finds much to interest him in following a song on the violin, but to 
the vulgar musical ear it is distracting. It may be roundly asserted 
that the attempts made by Lane and others to write Arab melodies 
in our notation are ludicrous failures. The native performers 
sometimes show great skill in manipulating an instrument with 
two strings, and some Egyptian Paganini may blush unheard and 
waste his sweetness among dusky sailors on the Nile. At Oairo a 
leaning towards the European scale is sometimes very perceptible, 
owing to the opera companies which go there every year, and the 
military bands practise a kind of compromise which is most dis- 
tressing to hear; but a concert of expert native performers in the 
Esbekeeyah Gardens is well worth hearing. In the country singers 
extemporize to atune, but have special airs appropriate to all pos- 
sible occasions. No other art is practised, and life goes on under 
the most simple conditions. 


The Fellah wears but one garment, and suffers from cold in 
winter, for he has no fire and no bedclothes, except perhaps 
a kind of quilt. He lives on unleavened bread, sour milk, raw 
vi bles, but sometimes for weeks together has nothing but 
dried dates. In towns the food is sold ready cooked, and consists 
of different kinds of haricots and lentils. His house is roofless, 
except for a few canes laid across the low mud walls. It con- 
tains no furniture; but in Upper Egypt there is pe a mat at 
the door and a sort of raised divan made of mud. He can 
afford but one wife, who, like himself, has but one garment 
and a hood or veil, while his children go naked. In 
this respect, indeed, travellers remark ter poverty year 
by year. There is immense mortality among the children, partly, 
no doubt, from the dirt in which they are kept, as they are never 
washed before they are seven years old, but partly also from the 
absence of medical aid and the universal ignorance of the causes 


of disease. The women are in every respect inferior to the men. 
They are too poor to have employment; they have no stockings to 
darn, no house linen to mend, no furniture or cooking implements 
to clean. They wash their one garment in the river, cleaning it 


with a piece of mud which acts like soap and pumice combined. | involved 


They wear their bracelets and necklaces in the field where they 
pull corn or herd the cattle. They carry all the water required in 
their houses from the river in heavy jars, and sit long on the bank 
gossiping and catching fleas. Women in Egypt do not say prayers 
ike = have a soulless which contrasts 
strangely with the intelligent and even noble look frequent among 
their Ana Their highest idea of life pa in a 
nothing. The daughters of a family are kept at home as long as 
possible, as it is a mark of respectability to retain them at least tiil 
they reach fifteen ; but this advanced age is only attained in com- 
tively wealthy homes. In Nubia the position of women is 
tter. Though the clothing is even scantier than in Ygypt, they 
have some idea of working embroidery, weaving mats, and making 
baskets; and they keep their houses in better order, spreading 
the golden sand on the floor and sweeping it clean. There are 
doors to all the houses, and sometimes an iron lock and even 
a knocker. Over the doorway there is an attempt at ornament, 
and a plate or saucer begged from a passing dahabeeah is 
sometimes inserted. Before the door is a row of round mud bins 
like barrels for storing corn; and there are separate pigeon- 
houses, The pigeons everywhere eat more than they are worth, 
and contribute greatly to the dirt of the houses in Lower Egypt. 
Fever is rare, considering the filth, but there are stomach com- 
plaints and innumerable skin diseases of great severity. Ophthalmia 
is said to be decreasing in Cairo since the opening of wider and 
better-watered streets, but everywhere else it is very common, and 
seems to be carried by the flies from child to child. There is also 
& mysterious sleeping sickness, about which doctors differ; it is 
always fatal. A man comes home from his work, lies down, and 
sleeps for three days. when he dies. It is impossible to get leave 
to make a post-mortem examination, though English physicians 
have repeatedly attempted it. 

It is hard to imagine a more dreary 
the ae Fae He is born, works hard all his life for wages 
_0f which he is robbed at intervals under the name of govern- 
ment, and dies in his birthplace, his whole view through life 
Nps been bounded by the table-topped mountain at his own 
side of the river and the table-topped mountain at the other, under 
whose a A sides a few little mud domes, a few little heaps of 
shining pebbles, mark the nameless graves of his people, the place 
to which, when the end comes, his body will be rowed across the 
Nile to a chant from the Koran, just as five thousand years ago 
his forefathers were ferried over to the mummy pits, while a 
hymn was sung to Osiris, the Judge of the Dead. 


existence than that led by 


SERENDIPITY. 


N ungrateful world has probably almost forgotten Horace 
Walpole’s attempt to enrich the English language with the 
term “Serendipity.” To speak of a man as “ gifted with unusual 
serendipity ” is as much as to speak in an unknown tongue. 

hilological mind would go to work on the expression, and pro- 
Pably resolve it into “a carpet-bag word” of the sort introduced 
to science by the author of Alice in Wonderland. Yet the term 
has nothing to do with that combined serenity and pity with 
which most people are capable of observing the misfortunes of 
their friends. It expresses a more original condition of mind, and 
being, as it is, a name for what is otherwise nameless, deserves a 
better fortune than oblivion. It is never easy to say which new 
vocables will, and which will not, survive, and the extinction of 
“serendipity” merely shows that, like the Dodo and the Moa, it has 
somehow failed to adapt itself to its environment. To find out 
the reasons of this want of success is not very difficult ; but in the 
meantime it may be as well no longer to keep back from the unin- 
structed the meaning of serendipity, and the nature of the quality 
on his share in which Walpole plumed himself. 

It may be asserted in favour of Walpole’s coinage that it ex- 
presses a certain form of luck which otherwise must go nameless. 
A person fortunate enough to be endowed by nature with 
serendipity is a person who has the gift of putting his hand at 
once on the very thing that he happens to want. It does not 
matter how suddenly the wish has risen in his mind—he finds what 
he needs or covets the moment he looks for it, or even when he has 
not yet begun to take the trouble to look. Ina way he resembles 
the hero of Balzac’s Peau de Chagrin, but with a happy difference. 
The owner of the Peau de Chagrin had every desire satisfied, but 
with each satisfaction the malign charm sank into smaller 
and the life of its possessor dwindled. There is no such drawback 
in the case of serendipity. The expression was derived by Walpole 
from a certain Prince of Serendip in a fairy tale, a kind of 
Fortunatus, who had the luck to find in an instant everything he 
was in search of. Probably the obscure derivation of the term 
was among the causes which prevented it from enjoying the blessed 
survival of the fittest. 

It is clear enough that serendipity is a very different thing from 
mere ordinary luck. We call a man lucky, for example, who 
escapes unhurt in a railway accident, or in the explosion of his 
domestic boiler, or when a run-up house in a new quarter falls 
upon him; in short, a man is lucky who evades any of the 
numerous perils with which mechanical science has enriched 


dail 
life. This use of the word “luck” is of course slightly illogical, 
be- 


for the man is really more lucky who happens not to 
in any accident at all. But this sort of good 
fortune is quite distinct from serendipity. Take another kind 
of luck. We call the man lucky who is always meeting with 
chance gifts of fortune. The old lady whom he rescves from a 
yelping poodle leaves him an estate ; 4 cannot enter his name in 
a club lottery without winning the sw es; all ordinary 
things go well with him, and extraordi hazards fall out, as if | 
by special arrangement or pre-established harmony, for his com- 
fort and well-being. But serendipity is entirely distinct from this . 
favouritism of fortune. The mere lucky man gets things without . 
looking for them or thinking of them; the man with serendipity 
has to be grateful for much smaller favours, but then they are the 
favours which he happens particularly to want. The fairy or fate 
who presided at his birth made him the magical present of the 
power to evade small and tedious exertions. Take the instance 
which Walpole seems to have had especially in his mind. Two- 
men may be in doubt about a reference in a book—a reference 
which it is necessary for their work or for their mental satisfaction: 
that they should find. Give one of them indexes without number 
as indexes have always been in this imperfect world, and he will 
labour in vain, and search for hours with no result but loss of time 
and temper. The other, the man with serendipity, has only to 
take up the first volume that lies near his hand, or even by chance 
to look at a newspaper, and what he wants or a clue to what he 
wants leaps to his eyes. His literary luck brings him the very 
passages that he would have most earnestly desired to seek out as 
soon as the idea that he needs them flashes through his mind. 
He may be in all other matters as hapless a mortal as any that 
breathes. Tis life may be a mere embroglio of cross purposes, a 
tragedy of errors ; all his investments may prove rotten; he may 
break every bone in his body-in a series of accidents; but this one 
good thing of fortune he 

Serendipity is not confined, of course, to a happy knack of 
hitting on the right page of a book at the right time, though even 
this is no small boon, as people who lack it will confess. In all 
the minor matters of life the gift has its power, and the owner of 
the gift falls in with just what he has to wish for, and 
would soon have begun to look for. If he has set his heart on 
any out-of-the-way possession—a rare old book, a particular piece 
of antiquated furniture, a park hack of unusual acquirements, a 
house in the country within easy reach of town—the desirable thing 
falls, as it were, into his lap. The first bookstall he passes has the 
rare volume ; a broker in a back-street where he has lost his 
happens to display the carved chest; the man who dines at the 
next table to him at the Clu) is parting with the horse, or wants 


to let the house. The inheritors of the luck of the Prince of 

oe save a small — in advertisements, and a world of 
in running up and down in search of what th * 

p ey need. In 


the shape of securing at the first ventare 
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Prvants and governesses who are “ treasures,” and who get 
married just in time to prevent them from becoming old family 
getainers of the tedious and trying kind. 

Luck, in the large sense of the word, is so marked an influence 
in human affairs that people have tried to account for it and for 
its opposite by certain characteristics in the persons who have it 
or have it not. The want of luck may no doubt cause a certain 
shade of melancholy in the expression of the face; but early 
theorists turned the matter the other way, and thought that they 
could detect in the countenance, not the trace of bad fortune in 
the past, but the presage of it in the future. Indeed it is not 
easy to guess why Charles I. should have looked unlucky before 
his misfortunes In the Icelandic Sagas every one seems 
to have read bad luck in the faces of certain men—Skarphedin, for 
example, whose splendid strength, courage, and backing of friends 
gave every promise of prosperity, but who yet failed to make 

rs take his side and share his fortunes. But superstition 
taught, or experience showed, that good fortune would not go 
with a peculiar, indefinable yet perceptible cast uf face and character. 
In the same way it is often noticeable that lucky people have a 
brilliant, a sort of magnetic, fulness and force of ite which seem 
to attract and command the inscrutable influences that make for 
success in matters of the merest chance. This theory of personal 
influences of a mystic sort has been used by otherwise sensible 
people to explain a fact which is a sort of serendipity unattached ; 
the fact, namely, that the thought and the mention of some persons 
seems to force itself on the mind and into conversation immediately 
before the appearance of these persons on the scene. We may fancy 
that they are hundreds of miles away, yet the notion of them presents 
itself to the fancy or memory, and lo, the actual man is before 
us. This faculty, in its highest power, is naturally ascribed to a 
being with such a potent personality as our ghostly foe, who noto- 
riously appears whenever he is spoken of. 

These fantastic theories of luck may be dispensed with in the 
attempt to explain serendipity. There is a common-sense way of 
iooking at this gift, which leaves a very minute residuum for mag- 
netic and mystic expounders to clear away. The fact is, a person 
who is proud of his serendipity is often one whose desires are set 
on matters close at hand (though to his innocence they seem rare 
or difficult of attainment), and who is easily pleased, and trium- 
ew over small successes. Serendi ity means contentment, 

ightened by that complacency with which we all regard a thing 
80 peculiarly personal to us, so much our very own and unshared 
by others, as our luck. It would be a pity if philosophy ever drove 
out of the world this idea of luck, on which so many good little 
books for the young wage war. The idea of a fortune which is 
attaehed mysteriously and invisibly to each of us is among the 
greatest consolations to humanity. Whether the luck be good or 
bad, whether it affects the shape of small or great failures and suc- 
cesses, it is equally food for self-complacency. Weareso much the 
amore important in our own eyes we are the favourites or 
the victims of a vague spiritual force, and have a little share 
-of theattentions of an unknown cosmic influence. The contented man 
does not ascribe his placid habit of hitting on what suits him to 
his temperament, but to his chance, to his serendipity. The dis- 
contented finds an unfailing consolation in saying “ Just my luck,” 
and in having something outside, something fatal, to blame in place 
of his own shiftlessness. Of course it is obvious that the notion of 
luck obscures every one’s knowledge of himself; and in the case 
of the discontented this is perhapsa pity. Their friends soon learn 
to dread the reproaches which they heap on their usual luck, for 
with each re h the victim of misfortune becomes less aware than 
before of what manner of man he is. But it does no harm to any 
one that the happy mortal gifted with serendipity should increase 
his self-complacency by valuing his immaterial treasure. [le is a 
person with many little tastes which are easily gratified by many 
common little chances, and if he likes to conceal these humble 
characteristics from himself, and to raise in his heart a small altar 
to Good Fortune, no one is the worse for the delusion. The case 
of literary serendipity is less innocent, for the man who always hits 
at onee on the reference or quotation that satisfies him is probably 
far from being too conscientious a student. 


THE WICLIFFE CENTENARY. 


it oupeers that last Sunday was the five hundredth anniversary 
of John Wicliffe’s condemnation by the Pope. And of course 
so excellent an ae | of getting up a Protestant demonstra- 
tion could not let slip divines of Dean Stanley's 
peculiar type—who ~~ on the subject at the Abbey—or by 
the Evangelical and Dissenting notabilities who assembled on 
Monday evening at Exeter Hall to commemorate the auspicious 
occasion. One familiar name indeed is conspicuous by its absence. 
The report states that the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., wasto have pre- 
sided, but that a letter was received from his lordship at the last 
moment expressing his dee hing a with the demonstration, but 
ting that the state of his health prevented his attendance. 
There appears, however, to have been a little mistake here. Lord 
Bhaftesbury wrote to the Times the next day to say, with some 
excusable asperity, that he had addressed two letters on the 
pubject, to Dr. Ca 
he said anything of the kind; on the contrary, he had 
sbsolutely refused either to preside or to attend the meeting. 
We venture to think he showed a sounder discretion than some 


ther and Dr. Angus, in neither of which . 


of the gentlemen who appeared on the platform, but of that 
our readers will be able to judge better for themselves presently. 
In the absence of Lord Shaftesbury the chair was occupied bd 
Lord Plunket, Bishop of Meath, whose opening address was, bo’ 
in a religious and intellectual sense, very much what might have 
been expected from a prelate belonging to the extreme Evangelical 
section of the disestablished Irish Church. He said a good deal 
more about Protestantism in general and Irish Protestantism in 
ticular than about Wicliffe, and what he did say about the 
ero of the day was remarkable rather for alliterative rhetoric 
than for historical accuracy. To call Wicliffe “a Reformer 
before the Reformers, a Protestant before the Protestants, an Old 
Catholic before the Old Catholics, a translator before those to 
whom that title was usually given (did Lord Plunket never hear 
of St. Jerome's translating the Bible ?), a writer and collector of 
tracts before the Tract Society had a local habitation and a 
name,” was of course a safe bid for the rapturous plaudits 
of Exeter Hall. Much the same thing has been repeated 
to weariness of Huss, Tauler, Sayonarola, and other medisval 
worthies, with about equal infelicity; it only means, so far as it 
means anything at all, that they somehow or other, though in very 
various ways, came to grief with the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the day. We really ly know in what more dignified lan- 
to express it. As to “the Reformers” and “the Old 
Catholics "—the latter especially—we are by no means clear 
that they would altogether appreciate the compliment thus thrust 
upon them. Some of Wicliffe’s most pronounced opinions 
would be quite as little palatable to Prince Bismarck as to 
the Pope. A “Protestant” in one sense he certainly was, 
for he spent his life in protesting against everybody and every- 
thing about him; the question is whether he did not “ pro- 
test too much” by a good deal. Lord Plunket, it is fair to 
say, went on to give a more specific description of his hero, but 
unfortunately as he advanced in definiteness he betrayed a more 
definite misapprehension of the facts. “ Wicliffe,” he observed, 
“was a man of great intellectual power, of statesmanlike wisdom, 
of great and varied learning, of dauntless courage, of true piety, 
and above all a self-sacrificing, earnest follower of the Great 
Master.” To the last part of the panegyric we have nothing to 
object, except that it is not easy at this distance of time to dis- 
criminate with any confidence between the very opposite estimates 
of Wicliffe’s character which have come down to us. But praise 
of his “ statesmanlike wisdom” and “ dauntless courage” would 
sound from the lips of a less partial and better informed pane- 
gyrist very like a studied sarcasm. 

Dr. Cather, who followed the Bishop and is described as 
“ General Secretary of the Christian League and Systematic Bene- 
ficence Society,” made a statement explanatory of that a 
sounding designation, which the reporter calls “lengthy” and 
considerately spared his readers. He added however that he had 
heard Mr. John Bright express an opinion “that Wicliffe was the 
greatest man England ever produced.” Mr. John Bright has ex- 
P many opinions in the course of his life which we should 

esitate to endorse, but we have sufficient respect for his judgment 
to be willing to hope that Dr. Cather’s memory was here again at 
fault, as in the case of Lord Shaftesbury’s letter. He wound up by 
observing, what is perfectly true but does not quite chime in wit. 
the Bishop’s eulogy on his “dauntless courage,” that Wicliffe 
“ outlived the storm, and died peaceably at Lutterworth.” Then 
followed the great oration of the evening by Dr. Farrar, who 
moved a resolution long enough to be a speech in itself, 
attributing to Wicliffe almost everything, sacred or secular, for 
which Englishmen have reason to be thankful, though he contri- 
buted in fact very little to any of the seven “ results ” so elaborately 
drawn out and to most of them nothing at all :— 

That this meeting desires most devoutly to record on this the 

anniversary of John Wycliffe’s condemnation by the Pope in five Bulls, 
addressed to the King, Parliament, University, Primate, and the Bishop of 
London, on the r1th of June, 1377, its exalting thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for the heroic, sublime, and unparalleled labours of this one foremost 
scholar, patriot, divine, statesman, and philanthropist, which he continued 
for thirty years, almost single-handed against all odds till his peaceful 
death at his rectory in Lutterworth, in 1384, have resulted, under the 
Divine blessing, in (1) the establishment of our national independence ; 
(2) the restoration of our Primitive Faith ; (3) the translation of our 
English Bible ; (4) the furmation of our liberties ; (5) the formation of our 
language ; (6) the creation of our literature and science ; (7) and the con- 
sequent and ever-increasing greatness of the British Empire and of the 
— people, and calls upon the nation to glorify God in His honoured 
servant. 
Dr. Farrar, however, prudently confined himself to “three immense 
services ” for which “ the Christian Church” (which must here be 
interpreted to mean the Protestant portion of it exclusively) “ owed 
Wicliffe a deep debt of gratitude ”—his repudiation of Transubstan- 
tiation, of “ sacerdotalism,” and of auricular confession. The selec- 
tion of topics had at least the merit of being admirably adapted to 
the atmosphere of Exeter Hall. But Dr. Farrar, who is an im- 
pressive, if somewhat emotional preacher, can talk much better 
sense, when he pleases, than the slipshod and—we must be 
pardoned for adding—somewhat offensive claptrap which formed 
the staple of the speech he condescended to deliver last Monday. 
As to Transubstantiation, it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain 
what Wicliite taught on that or any other controverted point of 
doctrine, inasmuch as, not being “ actuated by the spirit of 
martyrdom ”—as Hume mildly expresses it—in all his trials for 
heresy “ he so explained uway his doctrine by tortured meanings 
as to render it quite innocuous and inoffensive,” and his disciples 
for the most part “imitated his cautious disposition,” 
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indeed, who may be considered his most illustrious disciple at a 
later period, was much more outspoken, and paid the penalty of his 
courage with his life, but there is no reason to believe that Huss 
ever rejected the received doctrine of the Eucharist. Dr. Lingard 
inclines to the view, which is also that of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
that Wicliffe maintained something very like the theory of consub- 
stantiation or “impanation” afterwards adopted by the early 
Lutherans. If so, it is hard to see what partic debt of 
gratitude anybody owes him for formulating a dogma which is 
equally abhorrent both to Catholic and Protestant belief, and is, 
to say the least, not at all more Scriptural, while it is less easy 
to comprehend than that which it is intended to replace. 
« Sacerdotalism ” is a word of wide and rather ambiguous sig- 
nificance; the reasoning by which Wicliffe assailed it would 
be quite as fatal to Dr. Farrar’s position as Canon of West- 
minster as to that of Pope Eugenius or the Queen of Spain’s 
confessor, to whom he refers. It is by no means clear that 
Wicliffe repudiated auricular confession as such—Huss certainly 
did not; and it is scarcely conceivable that he can have repudiated 
it, as Dr. Farrar alleges, “on the (wholly ixrelevant) ground of 
his great doctrine that the Gospel itself was a sufficient guide to 
every Christian soul,” for the professed object of confession is not 
+‘ guidance ” but absolution. 

must still more strongly, in the interests of historical 
fidelity, which controversialists of all schools are terribly prone to 
ignore, against Dr. Farrar’s daring parallel between what he 
calls Wicliffe’s “appeal to the laity” and the similar appeal of 
St. Athanasius to the people against “an Arianizing Court and 
Clergy,” or even of Luther, when he “ threw himself on the people 
and beat a bigoted Emperor and an infidel Pope.” Luther was a 
man, whatever may have been his faults of conduct or opinion, 
who never lacked the co: of his convictions ; when he said he 
would go to Wittenberg if it rained Duke Georges all the way, he 
meant it. Anything more unlike the character and career of 
Wicliffe can hardly be conceived. Dr, Newman has reminded us of 
St. Hilary’s saying about the Arian period, “ Sanctiores sunt aures 
plebis quam corda sacerdotum,” but he explains that “ sacerdo- 
tum” means pee the bishops, or governing body of the 
Church, and that, as a rule, the clergy and the faithful held to- 
gether in their adherence to the orthodox creed. But it was 
against the great body of the clergy that Wicliffe’s fiercest 
anathemas were hurled. What can alone be meant by his ‘‘ appealing 
to the laity,” and how far it bears any analogy to the poe 
of Athanasius or of Luther, will a from a very brief review 
of his eccentric career—which met not, we fear, have won, like 
‘Dr. Farrar’s, “great applause” at Exeter Hall. It can only boast 
the humbler recommendation of being based on fact. The stern re- 
former of the luxury of the priesthood sen a his career bya violent 
attack on the friars, whose zeal and popularity had aroused the jea- 
lousy of the secular clergy, on the ground that a life of mendicity was 
‘opposed to the precepts of the Gospel, and he charged them with no 
less than fifty heresies. His own life was austere, and there is no 
need to Ng his sincerity, but the justice of Hume's remark is 
indisputable, that “this is a circumstance common to almost all 
who dogmatize in any new way; both because men who draw 
to themselves the attention of the ee and expose them- 
selves to the odium of great multitudes, are obliged to 
be in their conduct, and because few, who have 
@ strong propensity to pleasure or business, will enter upon so diffi- 
cult and laborious an undertaking.” In his newborn zeal against 
monasticism Wicliffe contrived to get the Franciscan warden and 
fellows ejected from Canterbury in Oxford by Archbishop 
Islip, who was dying, and himself made warden ; but Islip’s suc- 
cessor, Simon Langham, quashed the appointment, as violating the 
charter of foundation, and the Pope, to whom Wicliffe appealed, 
confirmed the primate’s decision. We do not say post hoc, propter 
hoc, but then, and not till then, Wicliffe proclaimed “the Roman 
Church to be the Synagogue of Satan”; and thenceforth, having 
meanwhile accepted various pieces of preferment, including the rec- 
tory of Lutterworth, he turned his attack on the beneficed clergy and 
the Pope, insisting that every priest was bound to imitate the poverty 
of Christ; a contention not easy to reconcile with his previous 
assault on the begging friars, or with his own position as a well- 
beneficed clerk. His invectives were so coarse and violent that he 
‘was at last summoned to appear before the Primate and Bishop of 
London at St. Paul’s ; and here comes his “appeal to the laity.” 
He appeared before his judges between the two most powerful 
subjects in the realm, the Duke of Lancaster and Percy the Lord 
Marshal, who began by insisting that he should be seated, to which 
Courtney, Bishop of London, naturally demurred, as being against 
all precedent for the accused in the presence ofhis judges. As 
altercation ensued, the result of which shall be told in Hume's 
words:—“ The Londoners, thinking their prelate affronted, attacked 
the Duke and Marshal, who escaped from their hands with some 
difficulty; and the ulace, soon after, broke into the houses of 
both those noblemen, tened their persons, and plundered their 
— The Bishop of London had the merit of appeasing their 

ry and resentment.” This does not look as if “the laity, the 
Christian people themselves,” responded very warmly to Wicliffe's 
appeal. The fact is that he appealed, then and afterwards when- 
ever he got into trouble, not to “ the people,” but to certain mag- 
nates who shared his antipathy to the clerical order, and were 
powerful enough to screen him against the laws both of Church 
and State. He was treated on tke whole with remarkable modera- 
tion by the ecclesiastical authorities, to whom his great patron, 
the Duke of Lancaster, at last advised him to submit, which he 


did, seeing the danger of resistance, and retired to his living. He 
had a stroke of apoplexy while hearing mass in his own church at 
Lutterworth, and died at the rectory two days afterwards, Decem- 


ber 30, 1384. 

We have already explained the difficulty of ascertaining the real 
nature of Wicliffe’s doctrinal ideas. The points, however, about 
which there is least room for doubt—as laid down in the forty- 
five propositions from his works condemned by the Council of Con- 
stance—are precisely those with which modern Protestants, 
especially Protestants belonging to ah Established Church, can 
least be expected to sympathize. By a strange confusion of 
theological and feudal notions, he excogitated the notion that 
the right of property is founded on grace, —inasmuch as 
forfeiture of goods is confessedly the penalty of treason— 
is forfeited by sin, which is treason against God. On this 
comprehensive enn le he “laid the axe to the root of sacer- 
dotalism,” as Dr. Farrar puts it, by insisting that every 
official act of priest, bishop, pope, or civil ruler in a state of mortal 
sin or predestined to reprobation (prescitus) is null and void; 
a view by the way against which one of the Thirty-nine Articles 
is expressly directed. In its temporal aspect this » ens sg which 
Huss afterwards adopted, “laid the axe to the roots” of all pro- 
pery and all government, and it was naturally regarded with as 
ittle favour by English statesmen as by the Renee Sigismund 
at Constance. Endowments were forbidden by Scripture, and 
were due to “the instigation of the devil”—who occupies a 
remarkably prominent place in Wicliffe’s p through- 
out; “God is bound to obey him,” and the extremest fatalism— 
or what was afterwards called Calvinism—is affirmed em- 
ata tar Hume, who would hardly have agreed with Lord 

lunket about Wicliffe’s “statesmanlike wisdom,” does not cer- 
tainly exaggerate in saying that he “ appears to have been strongly 
tinctured with enthusiasm,” though it is not equally clear that hs 
was “ thereby the better qualified: to oppose a Uburch whose chief 
characteristic is superstition.” The superstition of endowments, 
which he at once enjoyed and denounced, has already survived 
Wicliffe for five centuries ; and the chief theological superstition to 
which this great precursor of the Reformation “ laid the axe” was 
reaffirmed, as we have seen, with peculiar emphasis two cen- 
turies after his death by the Reformed Ch of which his 
admirers consider him the progenitor. 


TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


] T may haye been observed by puzzled readers of the Times that 
- the leading journal has got into a cunous trick of 1 
omitting the only important part of the programme of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons on Fridays. It gives the 
formal “ Orders of the Day,” and also the formal “Notices of 
Motion,” which only come on at some unknown hour on a 
Friday night ; but, with the rarest exceptions, it leaves out the 
“ Notices of Motion on going into Supply,” which, though techni- 
cally mere amendments, are practically the special business of Friday 
sittings. For instance, on Friday in last week there happened to be a 
number of notices on the paper coming under this category, of 
which no trace whatever was to be found in the bill of fare 
printed in the Zimes. Mr. P. A. Taylor was to lead off with his 
motion in favour of opening national Museums and Galleries on 
Sundays, on which Colonel Beresford had given notice of an amend- 
ment declaring such a change not expedient; and there were also 
notices with reference to Irish currency, the trial of civil actions 
in the provincial centres of England and Wales, the election of 
local Poor-law Boards, the De Morgan petition, and other subjects. 
But not a syllable of all this was given in the list of Parliamentary 
business in Friday's Times, though it constituted the real business 
of the night. This isa blunder which the Times commits every 
week with an apparently complete unconsciousness of the absurdity 
of excluding from the programme the essential element of the 
proceedings on Fridays; and it is possible that there is perhaps 
a similar confusion of mind on the part of many of the public, 
which, as a rule, knows little of the way in which the House of 
Commons does its business. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
explain the rules of the House of Commons as to the motions on 
going into Committee of Supply on Fridays, as compared with 
the motions on Tuesdays. 

It is well known that in the House of Commons certain days 
are set apart for considering the “ Orders of the Day” (or matters 
which the House has already agreed to consider on a particular 
day), other days being reserved for original motions. Thus 
Monday, Thursday, and Friday are appointed for the Govern- 
ment “orders”; Wednesday for the orders of independent 
members; and Tuesday for notices of motion by the latter, 
although, when the pressure of business reaches a certain 
point, Tuesdays also are a a <7 by the Government. On 
the other hand, Sir T. kine May points out in his 
work on Parliamentary Usage that, owing to the Com- 
mittee of Supply or Ways and Means being always, by rule, 
the first ‘‘ order” on Friday, Friday practically becomes a notice 
night, the Government having au B the residue of the sitting 
after all the notices and debates on going into Committee have 
been disposed of. There is, however, an important ditlerence 
between private members’ notices on Tuesdays and on Fridays, 
which is this—that on Tuesday the notice of motion is a 
substantial one ; while on Friday it comes under the form of an 
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amendment on the motion “That the Speaker leave the Chair,” 
or, in other words, that the House should go into Committee of 
Supply. Therefore on Tuesdays those who are in favour of the 
motion of which notice has been given vote “ Aye "—t.e. a direct 
affirmation of a principle ; while on Fridays they vote “ No” on the 
question whether the Speaker shall leave the Chair, in order that 
the proposal which they support should be made a substantive 
motion, which is done whenever it is successful. Moreover, on 
Tuesdays there may be as many divisions as there are movers of 
motions ; but on Fridays the House, by a sort of self-denying regu- 
lation, allows of only one division on the motion to go into Supply. 
This, however, does not prevent as many talks on different subjects 
as members choose to raise; and if a notice not yet reached is 
thought by any member to be inopportune, the object of the tactics 
is to secure a division being taken on some preceding one, so that 
no subsequent division ean occur. This condition is fulfilled if the 
motion is negatived without a division; that is, if the Speaker has 
formally put the question and taken the voice of the House on it, 
a division not being challenged. One objector is enough to prevent 
the withdrawal of a motion; and a withdrawal is often prevented, 
not out of any ill-will to the motion itself or the mover of it, but 
only from a desire to avert a later division on some undesirable 
question. On the other hand, a division or formal putting of the 
question resulting in the rejection of the amending motion which 
has formed the subject of debate sets free the tongues of those who 
‘have already spoken to discuss any fresh topic. Otherwise the 
unity of the debate, in spite of the diversity of questions raised, 
would only allow of a single speech to each member. Ac- 
cordingly the old hands never like to use a Friday motion merely 
to “call attention,” without adding “ and to conclude with a 
motion,” for, without such a condition, the negativing expedient 
has no place. If, however, a Friday amendment became the main 
question, then en amendment might be made on it; but such an 
event would generally involve a Ministerial defeat, and is there- 
fore rare. On Tuesdays a member may speak as well as vote on 
each successive question, but on a Friday he can only s once, 
unless the division or negativing has, as we have explained, been 
interposed; so that Ministers, who have when the talk goes on 
from topic to topic no privileges of debate beyond those of any 
other member, have to reserve their answers till they can combine 
them in a single speech. 

A place and priority for motions on these two days—Tuesday and 
Friday—is obtained by ballot, which is also used in giving priorit 
on private members’ Bills at the beginning of the Session. On eac 
of these days—as indeed on every day, though the process is only of 
importance on those two days—a paper with numbered com- 
partments lies on the table, and each member who has a 
notice to give puts his name against a number. Then the 
Clerk, putting the numbers into a glass, draws them out 
one by one by lot, and calls them out; and the Speaker, 
who holds the paper, names the member to whom that 
number corresponds, who thereupon gives his notice and 
chooses his day. At one time it was the practice to allow mem- 
bers to give notices for any day, however distant; but by a 
Standing Order it is now laid down that no one can fix a day 
further off than that day four weeks, the Easter and Whit- 
suntide recesses not counting. The Order Book cannot there- 
fore be occupied in advance for a longer period than this, 
if the House is sitting Without interruption. Thus the lucky 
first man of last Friday took Friday, July 6, for which he 
stands first. Those who are less fortunate may and do go on bal- 
lotting from Tuesday to the next Friday, and from Friday to the 
next Tuesday, till they get a good position. It is always possible 
to transfer a notice from one of these days to the other, provided it 
is at a further date; but there is no power of anticipating a date 
already fixed. As we have explained,a member not the first in 
order is sure of his division only on a Tuesday, when he has also 
a right of reply, which no Friday man has. Per contra, a 
Tuesday man may have the wind taken out of his sails by an 
amendment, while the vote on the Friday motion must be a direct 
“Yea” or “No” on the words as offered and without change; 
for, as that motion itself is an amendment on that of the Speaker 
leaving the Chair, it cannot be re-amended on. Thus there was 
last Friday no chance of Mr. P. A. Taylor carrying his motion 
about national Museums and Galleries. Would there have been 
any modified conclusion reached or commission of inquiry directed 
if it had come on a Tuesday? Practically, however, a man is 
very lucky and happy to get in on either day. 

In an ordinary way the modes of evading or superseding a ques- 
tion are by the adjournment of the House or of the debate, by a 
motion “that the Orders of the Day be read,” by moving the 
previous question, or by amendment; but it will be observed 
that when the motion is to go into Committee of Supply this result 
may be secured by the voice of the House deciding in favour of 
the Speaker leaving the chair before the notice objected to is 
arrived at. In regard to the “previous question” there is at 

resent an awkwardness which is pointed out both by Sir 
a E. May, in his Law and Usage of Parliament, and b 
Mr. R. D. Palgrave, Clerk Assistant, in the Handboo 
for chairmen of public meetings which he has just produced. 
Sir Thomas describes the “ previous question” as an in- 
ious method of avoiding a vote upon any question that has 
n proposed, but remarks that its technical name does little to 
elucidate its operation. In general the Speaker puts the question 
when there is no debate or after a debate is closed; but by a motion 
for the “ previous question” this act of the Speaker may be pre- 


vented. The words of the motion are, “ That that question be now 
put,” and those who wish to prevent its being put vote against the 
previous (which is really the latter) question ; and if it is resolved in 
the negative, the Speaker is prevented from putting the main ques- 
tion, as the House has thus refused to allow it to be put. If the 
previous question be put, and resolved in the affirmative, no altera- 
tion in the motion, nor any further debate or motion for adjourn- 
ment, is allowed, but a vote is at once taken. Hence it happens that 
the members who move and second the “‘ previous question” have to 
vote against it, and indeed are usually appointed tellers for the Noes. 
It appears that in 1778 theCongress of the United States adopted the 
“previous question ” in a negative form—+.e. “that the main question 
be not now put,” which appears to be at least a more logical form than 
that used with us, though it has a different object, the effect of the 
‘previous question” in America being immediately to suppress all 
further discussion of the main question. Inthe House of _, melo 
the effect is only temporary, “that the question be now put,” 
and it may be brought forward on another day. Mr. Palgrave 
recommends this form of words to chairmen of public meeti 
and also fcr Parliament, as it shows clearly the object of “the 
motion, and those who respectively support and oppose it vote 
“ Aye” and “ No.” 

Thile we are on the subject of Parliamentary rules, there is 
another point upon which some recent incidents seem to suggest 
that more efficient action is required on the part of the Speaker or 
the House. Although by the ancient custom of Parliament, as well 
as by law, a member may not be questioned out of Parliament for 
words spoken in Parliament, he is liable to censure and punishment 
by the House itself; and the House has the right, through the 
Speaker, to admonish, order into custody, or even expel, an 
offending member for misconduct. A happy change in Parlia- 
mentary manners has in recent times rendered the exercise of this 
authority unnecessary, except on very rare occasions; but, if there 
should be any more unpleasant scenes such as those which have 
lately occurred, it might be as well that the Speaker should take the 
opportunity of impressing on the House that it is responsible for 
the personal behaviour of its members, and is bound to repress 
displays of rudeness and temper which tend to create disorder and 
lower its dignity. We find in Hakewell’s digest of “the old 
manner of holding Parliaments” such orders as the following :— 
“ April 1604. Agreed for a Rule of the House; He that dis-- 
gressith from the matter to fall upon the person, ought to be 
suppressed by the Speaker”; and also, about the same time,. 
“Agreed for a general rule:—if any superfluous motion or 
tedious s be offered in the House, the is to be 
directed and ordered by the Speaker.” And again, “No reviling 
or nipping words must be used,” and “if any man speak imperti- 
nently, or beside the question in hand, it stands with the orders of 
the House for the Speaker to interrupt him and to know the plea- 
sure of the House, whether they further hear him.” In May 
1610 a member having made a speech which was deemed imperti-- 
nent, and “there being much hissing and spitting, it was con-- 
curred for a Rule, That Mr. Speaker may stay impertinent speeches.” 
There are undoubtedly symptoms on the part of certain members 
of Parliament of the present day of a disposition to use violent. 
language and to indulge in personal attacks which would seem to 
call for a prompt and vigorous intervention on the part of the 
Speaker. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


iv Rip van Winkle could just now revisit the earth and wake w 
not on his native mountain, but in London, he would see mu 
that would surprise him ; but we doubt whether anything would 
surprise him more than that new product of modern needs—the 
modern schoolmistress. It is true that woman in general would 
be a sore wonder to him, and it would be long before he recognized 
the beings whom he had last seen hooped and powdered in the 
pe ndicular results of the millinery of to-day. Possibly he might 
ed to Yip that the comparative material nothingness of the 
women of the present time was a sign of their mental state, and 
that the reason why they made their heads appear as small as 
ssible was a modest consciousness that their stre did not 
ie in that quarter. An inference so hasty would probably be 
corrected by a little conversation with any of the sub- 
jects of it; but, if it were not, an infallible cure would be 
found in an evening spent in “High School” society. When 
sleep overtook him—nay, till his sleep was well nigh over— 
seminaries and academies for young ladies were universal, and 
Miss Pinkerton reigned supreme. Iron gates and trim lawns 
led up to a shining door resplendent with a huge brass plate 
announcing in the most approved style of handwriting the p 
of the square-built house. The halfway wire-blinds gave an in- 
effable air of propriety and of the seclusion necessary to the 
mysterious “use of the globes” and other accomplishments 
of which prospectuses spoke so feelingly. Parents anxious 
to do their enlightened best for their daughters could 
but send them to these suburban retreats for a course of 
masters and backboards in order to fit them for social 
life. _ How beautiful were the letters they used to write! 
How invariably “in wusic, in dancing, in orthography, in every 
variety of embroidery and needlework” were the Miss Sedleys 
fifty years ago “found to have realized their friends’ fondest 
wishes”! Rip van Winkle might well be excused if, with a 
senile tenderness for the past, he were still to cling somewhat to 
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the red brick the gravel walks, the 
portment an iage,” two-and-two promenades 0 
academy on Chiswick ? 


Miss Pinkerton is, however, not extinct even now. She exists 
in two forms—Miss Pinkerton pure, and Miss Pinkerton improved 
and me ge It is the pride of the former to hold to the old 
days ; “dear charges” have been committed to her to 
become accomplished members of society, and she has a 
shrewd suspicion that education in the modern sense is 
only a step removed from infidelity. She flourishes at Brighton, 
at Paeteatiaens at Bath, and wherever else dull fashion and dull 
pulpit ministrations have made themselves a home. She admits no 
one to her intimacy save the spiritual adviser with whom, over the 
“parlour” tea-table, she discusses Low Church dogmas with a 
flattering deference. Inspired by him, she meets an invitation to 
send her pupils in for “the Cambridge” by the answer, “ We desire 
that our dear children should grow up as modest violets and not 
as flaring sunflowers.” But the march of intellect has carried off 
some of the sisterhood, and Miss Pinkerton improved and improvy- 
ing is already a considerable variety. She is found for the most 
part in large towns, or near them, forced, willy-nilly, to respond to 
a demand which she but half understands to add extra lessons and 
courses of lectures to her young ladies’ education. She may be known 
by her undiscriminating zeal to rush into everything at once, and 
ae by a prevalence of text-books and primers of the latest kinds 
in her drawing-room. Occasionally she outdoes herself by an 
effort after practical teaching of the most enlightened type, and 
engages a female celebrity to give a course of lectures on “ Cellular 
and Vascular Tissue” to her girls, prompted thereto by a hazy idea 
that education somehow means something beyond the names of the 
riversof Russia. Whatfollows when the celebrity has been introduced 
to her class would be amusing, were it not a little pathetic. Rows 
of well-dressed girls, armed with notebook and pencil, confront 
the lecturer with a look of mingled curiosity and dismay. For a 
aminute or two the ils are in motion ; bvt first one stops at the 
word “cell,” and then all at the definition of “tissue.” As the 
celebrity gets deeper the more showy girls relapse into a blank stare, 
the flippant ones begin to giggle, and here and there a well- 
meaning but too nervous subject may actually be seen to weep 
bitterly at the incomprehensibleness of it all. e teachers them- 
selves give up after a brave attempt to understand, and fall back 
into id indifference; the Lady Principal matures plans for 
getting promptly rid of this terrible product of the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

The superseder of Miss Pinkerton is a being of wholly different 
make and intention. She is the crown and flower of the modern 
“High School for Girls,” without which no town can call itself 
complete. It is odd to see in how many points the sudden and 
much-needed reform of girls’ education which these latter days 
have witnessed has resulted in providing for the sister an organiza- 
tion singularly like that which had already been found not too 
perfect in the case of her brother. The High School for Girls is, 
in fact, little else than a copy of the public school for boys. 
Latin is included as a necessary subject in the school course; 
music is optional; and though cricket and football have 
not yet been recognized by the Councils, a daily drill has 
taken the place of the backboards of an earlier generation. It is 
only natural that, as soon as a High School is established in a 
town, the staff which has to carry out the new programme should 
find themselves in the position of public characters. The prospectus 
is —_ in the most approved fashion, with a list of the teachers 
and their honours. It is true that the mystical symbols which 
decorate a masculine list do not yet appear, and no head-mistress 
has up to this ee D.D. after her name ; but she is sadly un- 
fitted for her post if she cannot add the titles of “ certificated in 
mathematics, political economy, science, and languages,” and claim 
honours from Oxford or Cambridge, or both. With these qualifica- 
tions it is no wonder that the head-mistress is rapidly becoming a 
~~ social power. The ordinary avenues to social success are not 

her, She makes herself felt, not by her dress or her drawing- 
room, not by her sayings or her savoir-vivre. The field of her 
action is the prosaic little “office” in which she draws up time- 
tables, regulates the visiting masters, and receives the in- 
re parent. The master, however distinguished he may be, 
nt, however excusable her anxiety about her child, are 
both of them promptly reduced to submission. To the one, who 
may have come late to lesson, the special value of five minutes, 
from the High School point of view, is ruthlessly pointed out; to 
the other a firm, but courteous, command is given that her child 
must have “an absolutely quiet room for work,” and goloshes and 
waterproof framed with a due regard to “the physiology of the 
growing girl.” With a like regimental severity, the under- 
teachers, who are rarely admitted to private interviews, are 
reminded that a High School cannot listen to individual com- 
plaints or regard individual fitness, and that a special devotion 
to chemistry ought not to stand in the way of the teaching of 
English literature to a class of thirty girls. There is no corner 
into which the iron “system” does not penetrate. Even the 
term’s needlework is beforehand in quantity and kind. 
Just as, in Plato's belief, the original archetypal Idea of a Bed 
existed in the mind of the universe long before its copy existed 
in the actual world, so the archetypal Quilt exists in the mind of 
the head-mistress at and is gradually trans- 
lated into fact by the weekly sewi 

And if the head-mistress isa great fact, no less in her own way is 

the assistant-mistress, Y Bumerous enough in many pro- 


vincial towns, and in many corners of London, to make a separate 
little society for themselves, the whole of the time that these 
energetic young ladies can spare from the exercise-books is given 
to meditation and sweet converse upon the future of “the move- 
ment.” The growing numbers of the school list, the whispers of 

nts, the examiners’ reports (for already the High School has 
its examiners), are looked for or listened to with feverish 
anxiety. The old-fashioned gossip of governesses, which out of 
school hours was content to spend itself on the sauciness of 
this pupil and the untidiness of that, has given way to 
debates on the good and evil of Friébelism, and a comparison of 
the standards of the three examining Universities. The assistant- 
mistress, in fact, keeps herself alive in despite of the piles of note- 
books, which often mean a night half spent in correction, by her 
enthusiasm for a new idea. As yet, it is true, she is sadly dis- 
organized, and spends upon her work at home quite twice the 
necessary umount of time; but the cure for this will come when 
her own preparation bas been more systematic and orderly than 
till now has been possible. As yet, too, she is perhaps a little 
too conscious of the importance of her own part in the work, and 
signs of mutiny have now and then been visible when the head 
issued an unpopular order. But who shall blame her? Has she 
not male examples before her—examples of successful mutiny in 
the very head-quarters of the public school system? Fortunately, 
however, this danger is not a great one, for the mutineers are few, 
weak, and inconsiderable, while the Councils are strong and 
vigilant. On the whole, the assistant-mistress may be said to be 
an admirable development of our time, and only to fall short 
of perfection in certain elements that time will bring—a firmer 


grasp of the wultiplication-table and the Latin grammar, and . 


perhaps a rather stronger sense of humour, 


NOW AND THEN. 


iG is the fashion at present in certain quarters to contrast the 
Tractarian and Ritualistic movements somewhat as follows. 
The former, we are told, was conducted by men of great ability 
and learning, and of manly common sense, which saved them 
from the folly of associating their doctrines with antiquated 
dresses and an obsolete ceremonial. The early Tract-writers ad- 
dressed the intellects of their congregations, and were scornfully 
indifferent to the meretricious appeals to the senses on which those 
who claim to be their spiritual successors so much rely, And the 
sobriety of the Tractarians has had its reward. They have impreg- 
nated the Church at large with their principles, and their right 
to hold their positions in the Church while zealously propagating 
their doctrines is no longer contested even by the most extreme of 
their opponents. It must be admitted that there is some truth in 
this way of stating the case, but it is very far from being the whole 
truth. It is, in fact, the opinion of posterity, and differs very 
widely indeed from the contemporary judgment passed upon the 
Tractarian movement. No man of mark among the Tractarians 
received the slightest recognition from the official dispensers of 
patronage. Dr. Pusey obtained his appointment before he had any 
connexion with Tractarianism, and has been neglected ever since. 
Keble would have ended his days as a country curate or college 
tutor if a private patron had not offered him a living of modest 
income. He was even refused the barren compliment of an 
honorary canonry in the cathedral of the diocese where he had 
spent his life. ‘he gentle and gifted Isaac Williams died as he 
had lived, a poor curate in an obscure parish. And the greatest 
of them all in brilliancy and versatility of intellect, as well as in 
rscnal influence, if he had left the University and forfeited his 
ellowship by marriage, would probably have shared the fate of 
Isaac Williams. Nor was it mere neglect of which the Tractarians 
had reason to complain. They were the victims of a persecution in 
comparison with which that of the Ritualists is but child’s play. 
The staid and learned men whom it is the fashion now to patronize 
and hold up before the new generation as examples to be imitated 
cut a very different figure in the literature of about thirty years 
o. Let us give a few examples, as we find them reported in the 
Tomes ; and they shall be chosen from various parts of England. 
On the 26th of December, 1844, an excited public meeting was 
held at Torquay “ for the purpose of considering what steps should 
be taken in reference to the innovations recently introduced into 
the services of the Church of England.” The chair was taken by 
“a county magistrate,” who “ expressed in very forcible and feeling 
terms his sense of the importance of the present crisis in regard to 
the future destinies of the Church of England ; it was this feeling 
alone which could have induced him, High Churchman as he pro- 
fessed himself to be, to take a step apparently in opposition to the 


Bishop of his diocese.” A Mr. Phillipps, “also a county magistrate,” 


moved the first resolution in a long speech, in the course of which 
he “called upon the meeting to pronounce with one voice that the 
pernicious pranks of the Tractarian clique should no longer be 
tolerated; that the patience of their congregations had been 
already tried too long; and that the simple majesty of the reformed 
religion ‘should be no longer defaced by idle mumwmeries, or 
the holiest doctrines of our faith insidiously perverted.” “He 
adverted with much earnestness to the overtures which he knew 
to be making between the leaders of the Tractarians and the 
Romish hierarchy. He knew of their midnight conferences 
at St. Oscot. He had seen their letters. He commented with 
much force upon the fallacy of the argument for the surplice 
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from the rubrics; the garments there enjoined are an alb, 
& vestment, and a cope.” e do not know whether this worthy 
county magistrate is still alive. If he is, we should like to know 
his opinion of the Ridsdale judgment. The “innovations” which 
had so alarmed the good people of Torquay were the use of the 
offertory and of the surplice in the pulpit, and a resolution in 
condemnation of them was “carried with only one dissentient.” 
On January 2, 1845, a great meeting was held in Exeter in conse- 
uence of a requisition “signed by 1,800 churchmen, the heads of 
families.” The Mayor presided, and the meeting was attended by 
an imposing array of influential names. The quality of the 
hes may be gathered from one or two extracts. One speaker 
eclared that— 


He was happy to say that, though old, his mental eyesight had not 
become so dim but that he could perceive the beauty of the countenance, 
the fairness of the complexion, and the well-proportioned form and figure of 
our excellent Church. (Cheers.) Yes, and through all the false attire, all 
the mystifying veils, and all the meretricious ornaments with which a 
certain class of half-Popish divines at the present day were pleased to dress 
her up. (Cheers.) 


The orator went on to compare the surplice to “the vestments 
taken to the Jewish High Priests of old for examination if any- 
thing like a fretting leprosy infected them, that, if so, they might 
be burnt.” It was in Oxford that “the plague had broken out to 
a fearful extent; and as some robes with lawn sleeves had not 
escaped the leprosy, they were afraid that the whole a 
of our excellent Church would be infected with the same con- 

ious distemper.” After much more eloquence of the same 
description, the meeting adopted an address to the Queen in favour 
of such a revision of the elidten as would effectually prevent the 
“ revival of those obsolete laws and regulations by some of the 
clergy.” Exeter was, in fact, in a state of riot for months. The 
rector of one of the churches, a near relation of the present Earl 
of Devon, had to be protected in his church and escorted home by 
the police, an infuriated mob of some 800 people “ yelling and 
hooting” after them. The Times of January 1, 1845, describes in 
a leading article one of those disgraceful scenes :— 

A dense mob was collected outside the church doors to escort the clergy- 
man home, with jeers, hootings, and execrations. Meanwhile the church 
itself is profaned by the most irreverent tumult. Part of the congregation 
leave the building when Mr. Courtenay ascends the pulpit, and so great a 
noise prevails that he can scarcely be heard. The police have to form a 
bodyguard to protect him from something more than the noisy violence of 
shouts and hisses. The peace of the town is seriously compromised. 


The magistrates refused to punish the rioters, and the end of it 
was that poor Mr. Courtenay was worried into his grave, his onl 
offence consisting of wearing the surplice in the pulpit in obedi- 
ence to the published wish of his Bishop. Nor was the excite- 
ment confined to the diocese of Exeter. The whole country was 
in a flame of insurrection against the surplice, and the metropolis 
naturally took the lead. The Zimes of March 19, 1845, gives a 
report of a great meeting in Middlesex, presided over by a certain 
Mr. Liquorish, “the senior churchwarden.” One speaker declared 
that England was “ deluged with Jesuits,” and the Times reporter 
is careful to note the following :— 

Several old parishioners, some ef whom were affected even to tears, came 
forward to protest against practices which drove them from the church 
where their fathers had worshipped, and where healing memories of holy 
things soothed, whilst they sanctified, their Sabbath visits. Ail this, they 
said, was changed by the practice of their rector. The son passed by the 
grave of his father ; the widower of his wife ; the mother of her child; to 
seek in some remote and unaccustomed house of worship that spiritual sus- 
tenance which the novel practices of their new rector had rendered un- 
acceptable at their hands. 


“The novel practices” which caused all this havoc of family 
affections, it may be well to explain, were two in number—the 
surplice in the pulpit and the chanting of the Psalms. But other 
places had even more doleful tales to tell. The leading newspapers 
of London had Special Correspondents scattered up and down the 
country, just as they now have at the probable battle-tields in 
Turkey. One of these reports that the intolerable “thorn in the 
flesh ” of the Protestants of Ware was that “ the minister, not the 
clerk, gave out the Psalms.” The excitement and the riots cul- 
minated at last in animated debates in Parliament. Larl 
Fortescue opened a debate in the House of Lords, and strongly 
urged the necessity of revising the rubrics, with the view of making 
the offertory, the use of the surplice in the pulpit, and the chant- 
ing of the Psalms in parish churches illegal. Lord Brougham took 
part in the debate, and in a wise and statesmanlike speech depre- 
cated the introduction of such subjects into Parliament. He trusted 
that their lordships would “on no account bring into Parliament 
matters which it might not be very a to get out of Parliament. 
Asa son of the Church of which the right reverend prelate (Bishop 
of Exeter) is a father, I join with him in the hope that these 
— may never be brought into discussion in this House 
at 

The press of England, with scarcely an e ion, not only 
joined in the agitation against Tractarianism, but hounded it on. 

t would not even admit that the follies, as they were deemed, of 
the Tractarians were redeemed by any gleam of intellect or an 
nobility of character. The silliest of the Ritualists of to-day is 
treatedwith more respect than Dr. Newman and his followers were 
thirty years ago. “ There is not,” said the Standard, “ a particle 
of true intellectual vigour, or manhood, or candour in his (New- 
man’s) whole sect.” The Times, indeed, strove manfully for a 
time to stem the torrent; but it, too, yielded to the current at 
last, and sought to control the tempest by going along with it. 


The Bishops, it must be added, with but few exceptions, rivalled 
the platform agitators. Here is a posy from the episcopal charges 
of the period. The Tractarians were described as “ superstitious,” 
“zealots,” “mystical,” “ malignants,” “snakes in the grass,” 
“ Oxford heretics,” “ Jesuits in disguise,” “ tamperers with Popish 
idolatry,” “ agents of Satan,” “a synagogue of Satan,” men “ walk- 
ing about our beloved Church polluting the sacred edifice, and 
leaving their slime about the altars,” “ whose head,” said one pious 
prelate, “‘ may God crush!” 

The cry then was that the Tractarians were fulfilling with too 
much strictness the obligations of the rubrics. Their opponents. 
claimed not only the liberty of being lawless themselves, but of 
imposing their lawlessness on those who wished to obey the 
law. The Bishops of Exeter and London had said that the 
clergy were under a stringent vow to obey the rubrics. “ We none 
of us are under such stringent vow,” said Bishop Stanley of Nor- 
wich in the House of Lords, “ for we never can obey all.” It will 
hardly be believed that it was seriously proposed to remove the two- 
former prelates from the bench in consequence of this opinion 
in favour of rubrical observance. Though but a generation from 
that exciting period in point of time, we are sundered from it in 
thought and feeling by at least two centuries. And what is the 
moral? Surely that these questions, however fiercely agitated for a 
season, will gradually settle themselves if left to run their course in 
the arena of rational discussion. A Public Worship Regulation 
Act thirty years ago would inevitably have resulted in the dis- 
establishment and disruption of the Church of England. But 
there were a few bishops then who kept their mental nee and 
did not mistake a transitory gust of superficial clamour for the 
mature convictions of the nation. There were also Chancellors and 
ex-Chancellors who saw and deprecated the danger of invoking 
the aid of Parliament and legislating in a panic. That danger has 
been unheeded by less sagacious and less prescient successors, 
whose mismanagement of a very ordinary controversy has landed 
us in a crisis of which the issue may be harmless or momentous 
according to the line of action adopted in influential quarters 
within the next few weeks. It is not yet, we believe, too late to 
remedy a grievous error. But there is no time to be lost, and the 
first step in the right direction is to deliver the Church from the 
uncontrolled domination of the lawyers. The Legislature has 
happily entrusted the Bishops with an incontestable discretion in the 
matter, and history will hold them responsible for the consequences. 
Let them take warning from their predecessors of a generation 
back, and not barter for the applause of the passing moment the 
good opinion of posterity—and not a distant posterity either. 


THE BYRON MEMORIAL. 


bem having once modestly expressed a hope of being 
“yemembered in his line with his land’s language,” it has 
been thought necessary and appropriate to get up a street monu- 
ment in commemoration of him, as if a more imperishable and im- 

ressive memorial for all time did not already exist in his works. 
This is stated to be the object for which nearly 3,000/. has been 
subscribed, and a marvellous collection of models of statues brought 
together for exhibition in an out-of-the-way corner of the Royal 
Albert Hall. The scheme was first brought before the public in Jul 

1875, at what is called a “large and influential meeting,” whic 

was held at Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of Mr. Disraeli, 
“to consider and determine what means should be taken 
to found a national memorial to Lord Byron, the illus- 
trious poet.” It is perhaps significant of the class of mind 
characteristic of the working promoters of this project that they 
should think it necessary to proclaim, for the editication of the 
world, that Byron was an “illustrious poet,” as if that were a 
fact previously known only to themselves. There is a well-known 
story of a collector of stamps in the North of England who. 
having had some official communications with Wordsworth, and 
representing himself as an acquaintance of the poet's, was asked 
to a party at Haydon’s, where he entertained the company with 
such ejaculations as that “Shakspeare was a great man,” “ Milton 
was a great man,” and so on, till at last poor Lamb was driven to 
ask to feel the gentleman’s bumps, and to be got out of the 
room, singing :— 

Hey, diddle diddle, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on. 

Some people may feel inclined to join in this chorus over the 
resent wonderful discovery of Byron “the illustrious poet.” 
Pord Beaconstield’s speech at the meeting is given as an intro- 
duction to the catalogue of models. He begins by stating that he 
wishes to take this opportunity of attempting to draw the minds of 
his hearers “ to the real object which they had fore them.” Then he 
recounted, also as if it was very much a novelty to the minds to which 
he condescended to impart the information, that “in the twelfth 
year of this century a poem was published by a young man which 
instantly commanded the sympathies of the nation”; that for 
twelve years he poured forth a series of “complete creations, 
distinguished by their power of expression, and by the decisive 
energy of their imagination,” and that after these twelve years 
he died, “not only i in his own country, but re- 
verenced and adored by Europe.” It may, perhaps, be 
doubted whether there is not a little exaggeration in this. 
Byron’s reputation as a poet varied very much with different 
classes ; and though of course he had a great influence, especially 
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on poetical natures, there were many who his works with 
anything but reverence and adoration. The problem which the 
Chairman found he had to solve was “how it was that, after the 
lapse of half a century, they were met there for the first time in 
public meeting to devise some means of a national expression of 
admiration and gratitude to qualities so transcendent?” This 
might, the epadlae said, be owing to the private character of 
Byron not having been exactly what it should have been, and to 
his erroneous views on some subjects; but “ private character was 
scarcely an element in the estimate of literary genius”; and the 
poet was very young. And after this rather feeble exordium, the 
illustrious statesman,” as no doubt he will be called when it is 
some day proposed to commemorate him by some grotesque and 
uglystatue, went on to say that “ We are met here to-day at lest 
to do some justice to one of the greatest of England's sons.” It 
is really a weak point of English public life that a very 
able and distinguished man should not be ashamed to get up 
and talk such balderdash, unless indeed he has the excuse 
of a secret purpose of showing his contempt for the silly 
busybodies who had entrapped him into such a situation. Justice 
to Byron is, in the highest sense, an ern of his works; 
and this has been and is still fully exhibited. The circulation of 
his writings has been world-wide, and so, in a way, have been the 
impressions they have produced. Still it may be admitted that is 
no reason why he should not have a monument; and Lord Bea- 
consfield had one irresistible reason for bestowing his patronage on 
the scheme, which was that Byron’s son-in-law was his companion 
in a visit to Albania, and on this ground he “expressed his indi- 
vidual desire to see in some public place a semblance of this 
great spirit, so that the English people when they pass shall re- 
nize one of the greatest masters of the English language.” 
“Ties is no doubt some excuse for the eminent persons who, 
like Lord Beaconsfield, lent their names in the first instance to 
this hollow and ridiculous glorification, as it has turned out, of 
Byron, that they did so in pure ignorance of the sort of people who 
were the chief Zoe of it, and of the way in which it would 
be managed. hen Lord Beaconsfield expressed his “ desire to 
see in some public place a semblance of this great spirit,” it is im- 
ible to suppose that he had any idea that the semblance was to 
akin to the absurd and contemptible objects which are collected 
at the Albert Hall, or to be associated with a method of securing 
notoriety for various obscure aspirants to public notice who thought 
this a convenient method of advertising their names. The initial 
mistake made by the wire-pullers of the Committee, the rest of the 
members being merely nominal, was to offer the prize of doing 
the statue to unrestricted public competition. It is said that Mr. 
Woolner, Mr. Calder Marshall, and Mr. Durham were invited to 
join the Committee; but, if the promoters had had any idea of the 
self-respect of true artists, they would have made a choice of 
some one —e- who had given such proofs of his power as to 
warrant confidence in what he would be likely to produce. As it 
is, no professional man of any position could think of stoopi 
into competition with the sort of Italian stucco-fi men an 
New Road statuaries who rushed into the arena. e Committee 
may not indeed have had sense enough to foresee the rubbishy 
result which was inevitable under the conditions of competition ; 
but, after the melancholy experience of the first exhibition, their 
oe should have been opened. Nothing could illustrate more 
piaring!y the ludicrous of the persons who have 
the management of this affair than the samples of 
modern sculptural art which have been sent in. It may 
be admitted that a diminished plaster model of a statue 
is not calculated to give an adequate idea of what the 
work might be when completed in bronze or marble; but the 
flagrant and offensive absurdity of the works which have been 
brought to light by this competition, even in its second develop- 
ment, clearly stamps its character. It may be perhaps too true 
that sculpture is not the most successful. bran 
though we have some artists in that line of genuine ability; but 
it is difficult to understand how any one with the most primi- 
tive conception of art should ever have allowed such a vile 
representation of any department of it as that which is supplied 
by the designs for the Byron Memorial. Nothing could be more 
foolish in conception, or of a worse style of execution. There is 
hardly one in the whole lot which makes the faintest ap- 
proach to a likeness of the poet, and the attitude and expres- 
sion are usually of the most grotesque and fantastic kind. The 
drapery of the figure is also usually a mixture of classical and 
modern costume; and it is thought to be indispensable in 
order to enable the public mind to recognize, as Lord Beacons- 
field phrased it, that Byron was “one of the greatest 
masters of the English »” that the bard should carry 
a pen or pencil in one hand, a volume for writing in the other, and 
a lyre under his arm, or hanging from his neck. One model is 
described in the catalogue only by the mention that “The figure 
in front of Pedestal represents Poetry,” which it is actually neces- 
sary to say, because the figure in question might otherwise be 
thought to be an applewoman overcome with liquor. “Byron in 
an attitude of meditation” is evidently dropping off to sleep; 
“Lord Byron descending from Parnassus” wears a costume of the 
French revolutionary period, and tall, gaping Hessian boots. “The 
idea of a design to commemorate Byron in the double character 
of English poet and Greek patriot” nts him in a sailor's 
dress, with an Attic mantle. In one case he has the air of a de- 
fiant Ajax, in another he wears a low-necked dress, and apparently 
has bare legs or skin tights. It need hardly be said that he a 


awfully curly, this part of him having evidently been studied from 
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wax images in the hair-dressers’ windows. Even the model which 
has been chosen for execution in bronze, though not so clumsy and 
absurd as most of the rest, Hewes merely a spruce, namby-pamby 
young fellow, without the faintest resemblance to Byron, except, 
perhaps, that he is sitting on a rock, and is supposed to be looking 
over the sea. There are, no doubt, some very bad statues in . 
London already; but it will be disgraceful if no better one than 
this can be found to perpetuate the semblance of Byron. That 
such a paltry, mechanical piece of work should be set up in a public 
place as an example of what English sculpture has now come to 
would certainly be to cast a very unfair stigma on this branch of 
art. It is to be hoped that some of the distinguished persons who 
are on the Memorial Committee will interfere to prevent such a 
scandal as that which would be involved in allowing money to be 
wasted, and public taste outraged and discredited, by the perma- 
nent exhibition of such an inferior work. It was natural that no 
artist of the slightest reputation should enter into such a competi- 
tion ; and the result has been, not to encourage talent, but to offer 
a premium to common slop-work. It is surely not too late to re- 
verse the unfortunate decision which has been come to. [If it is 
persisted in, those who have been beguiled into promising subscrip- 
tions will be fully justified in withholding them. 


FINANCES OF OUR GREAT TOWNS. 


es future of England is year by year becoming more and more 
dependent on the condition of our towns. Already the urban 
pulation largely exceeds the rural, and, according to the last 
Couee, it is increasing more than twice as fast. Assuming, then, 
that the forces which are now attracting the people from the 
country to the large centres of eames 4 continue in active operation, 
and that they are not counteracted by political changes or by 
inventions that will entirely transform the methods of agriculture, 
it is possible that the time may come when England will consist 
of a multitude of towns divided one from another by parks and 
gardens. Whether that state of things will ever actually be 
reached or not, it is evident that the tendency of modern com- 
mercial and industrial development is to approximate towards it. 
Hence the surpassing importance of urban organization. It is mani- 
fest that the massing of the — in towns tends to 
augment inordinately the cost of administering these. It brings 
together all the agencies injurious to health—overcrowding, bad 
air, noxious vapours, filth, destitution, intemperance, vice, and 
crime; it removes the n fields, and with them the means of 
healthful exercise and innocent recreation, beyond the reach of 
the very young and the very old, the busy and the poor; and it 
renders necessary the bringing of water from a distance, the pro- 
viding of artificial light by night, and the protection of life and 
property from violence and accident. Thus a heavy expenditure 
omes imperative, and the progress of science, the spread of more 
enlightened views, and the triumph of democratic principles tend 
to increase it. In some countries, accordingly, more particularly 
in the United States, the extravagance of city governments is 
already straining the national institutions. Here in England, 
however, we have safeguards which are wanting both where 
there is a great and long-continued influx of foreign immigrants, 
and where local self-government is a plant of recent growth. 
Our urban are everywhere homogeneous, They 
have inherited all the aptitudes acquired by centuries of free and 
orderly government, and by the training of successive generations 
in the management of their own affairs. And in the last resort 
they are subject to the control of a Parliament which is at 
once experienced in financial administration, and properly re- 
gardful of the claims of local autonomy. These are great advan- 
tages. Have they kept our towns from compromising their future 
by engaging in expenditure which they cannot afford? The 
annual 1 Taxation Returns which have just been issued 
enable us to answer this question. It would obviously be impos- 
sible within our limits to deal adequately with those returns as a 
whole. We propose, therefore, to take the cases in which the 
influences at work on urban populations may be supposed to be 
most highly developed. Outside the metropolitan area there are 
four towns in England which at the period of the last Census 
contained more than a quarter of a million of people, and at the 
same time were municipal boroughs. Thus they enjoy local self- 
government, they are inhabited by vast populations, and are 
of immense wealth. Of the four one is a seaport, the other three are 
manufacturing centres; but the staple manufacture of each is 
different. The four towns are Li 1, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds,and in them we may fairly expect to find the tendencies 
of English urban life fully developed. 

Liverpool is the most populous of English towns; in 
round numbers it contained six years ago half a million of inha- 
bitants. It is also the wealthiest, its rateable value being some- 
what over two and a half millions. Unfortunately, we are not 
able to ascertain the entire income and expenditure of all the 
various administrative bodies in the town, since the poor-rates of 
Liverpool are not distinguished in the return before us from those 
of the whole county of Lancaster—a very serious defect which 
greatly impairs the value of the publication, and ought to be re- 

ired next Leaving the poor-rates out of uestion, 
then, we find the total receipts from all sources for year 
1875-6 to have amounted to the enormous sum of 3,280,0001. 
or nearly three quarters of a million more than the total 
rateable value of the property of the town. We hasten to explain, 
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however, that a small part of this immense sum was 
actually raised on the property of the town. Over a million was 
eer of tonnage and ballast dues levied by the Mersey 

and Harbour Board ; over three-quarters of a million more 
was borrowed by the same authority; considerable additional 
sums were derived from other loans, from T: subventions, 
from rents and sales of property, and from fines on the granting of 
leases. At the outset, therefore, we subtract 1,092,974/., the 
amount borrowed, which leaves the income raised within the year 
2,187,227/. From this sum, again, we have to deduct 43,887/. 
contributed by the Treasury. Of what remains more than a 
million, as we have already said, comes from tonnage and ballast 
dues; over a quarter of a million was paid for water and gas; 
and additional sums were the proceeds of other tolls and 
dues, of rents, and fines. The actual revenue raised by taxa- 
tion, exclusive of poor-rates, the amount of which is not 
given, is thus reduced to 353,7107. This amounts to almost one- 
seventh of the rateable value of the borough, or to somewhat 
less than three shillings in the pound, to which, however, has to be 
added the cost of poor relief, which would raise the rate probably 
to between four and five shillings in the pound, or to more than 20 
per cent. of the rateable value—an enormous taxation certainly, 


when to it has to be added the cost of the Imperial Government. 
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Another branch of nditure is purely sanitary, a third is 
charitable, a fourth educational, and a fifth strictly municipal. 
It would add very greatly to the value of the returns if these various 
items were set out intelligibly. It would enable us to detect in 
which of them the greatest tendency to extravagance and abuse may 
lurk, and consequently to devise safeguards in time. The present 
abstracts are almost worthless for these purposes. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
v. 

7. remaining galleries at the Royal Academy have, on the 

whole, less of interest than those of which we have already 
given some account; and some works of importance contained in 
them we have already noticed together with other works by the 
same painters. Taking the landscapes in Gallery No. V. we may 
notice for its pleasant effect and clever painting Mr. Cecil Lawson’s 
“View from Don Saltero’s, Cheyne Walk; temp. 1770” (396). 
The impression produced is rather that of a Dutch river scene than 
one on the Thames; but the Thames may possibly have worn a 
Dutch aspect in 1770. Mr. Taylor's “ The Cliff, Southwold,” is a 


The sums we have deducted, the reader will perceive, are not, in clever work, cast in a somewhat hot and affected scheme of colour. 


any true sense of the word, taxation. 


The expenditure on the Mr. Robert Leslie’s “Calm off the Foreland” (414) is quaintly 


harbours and docks, for example, resembles rather the outlay of | true; and Mr. Hodgson’s landscape, with the motto “ Their Haven 
. an improving landlord than the expenditure of a Government. So, | under the Hill” (428), is excellent in the truthfulness of the water 


again, the and water rates are really payment for services, 
_ just as the income of the Post Office is. And, of course, rents and 
fines nobody would confound with taxation. The expenditure 
from these various sources may or may not be oe. Into 
that point we are not now examining. What we wish to make 
clear is that the income itself is not derived from taxation. 
Manchester is the next most populous town, having, in 1871, 
had 351,000 inhabitants. It is also the next wealthiest, its 
rateable value being 2,125,757/. Its income from taxation proper 
amounted to 323,437/., which is not far short of that of 
Li 1. Again, it will be understood, we exclude poor- 
rates, as not being ascertainable. The total expenditure from 
all sources amounted to no more than 1,512,81 3, or less than 
half the Liverpool total; the difference, of course, being due 
to the fact that Manchester is an inland town, and that the 
a outlay on docks is quite as much for the benefit of 
Manchester as for that of Liverpool itself. We need not go 
h the several items of receipt. It is to be noted, however, 
that the water and gas rates yield together about half a million a 
ear, showing that the borough is not only a taxing authority, 


it that it is also a great manufacturer and employer of pro- | 
ductive labour. The population of Birmingham is but slightly 
smaller than that of hester; its rateable value is, how- | 
ever, considerably less. Yet its total expenditure is greater, | 
amounting to 1,810,933/. From the way in which the 
returns are made up it is not possible to ascertain how 
much of this sum is derived from taxation. We are not 
told why the information is not supplied in this instance, 
or what is meant by the heading alt other sources.” It is 
' clear however that, if the publication is good for anything, it 
ought to give so essential a detail as this. We find at the same 
time that 659,288/. was raised by loans, and 12,524/. con- 
tributed by the Treasury. Lastly, we come to Leeds, whose 
pulation six years but just exceeded the limit we have 
wn, and whose rateable value is slightly under a million. Its 
total expenditure amounted to 823,629/., of which 122,541/. was 
raised by taxation. In conclusion, we find the total outstanding 
debt of Liverpool to have amounted to 18,573,074/., 14,400,0001, 
of this large sum being on the security of the tonnage and ballast 
dues’; the debt of Manchester amounts to about five millions; that 
of Birmingham to 1,500,000/.; and that of Leeds to 3,185,000/. In 
‘every case it will of course be understood that we exclude the 
rates and the debts contracted on their security, as 

they are not distinguished from those of the counties in which 
the boroughs are situate. Both the taxation and the debt, we 


would observe in concluding, are heavy, yet they are not such as 
to compromise the future of the towns whose finances we have been 
considering, or seriousl 
expenditure is incurred for the most part in works of public utility, 
designed to make the towns more healthy, to improve the educa- 
tion of the people, and to increase the security and comfort of life. 
Whether those works areal wayseconomically conceived and executed 
is another question. Our object here is to ascertain, not whether 


and the atmospheric effect. Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Arundel ” (432) is 
an impressive rendering of a river scene, with boats lying opposite 
to a picturesque group of houses, and a deep brilliant glow in the 
sky at the back. Close to this hangs Mr. O'Connor's “ Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ” (431), which is pleasantly quiet in colour and admirably 
correct and forcible in drawing. Mr. Boughton’s “ Homeward” 
(452) is a very delicate piece of landscape, somewhat too green in 
colour. An unfinished picture of ‘The Street and Mosque of the 
Ghoreegah, Cairo” (454), by the late Mr.J. F. Lewis, R.A., serves to 
show howmucharthaslost by the painter’sdeath. Among the portraits 
may be noticed a fine work by Mr. Ouless—a portrait of Mr. William 
Fane de Salis (402)—which differs from the painter's ordi 

work in showing marked traces of Sir William all’s influence ; 
Mr. C. E. Hallé’s clever portrait of the Master of Sinclair (429), and 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s portrait of Mrs. Henry Mason (417). 
This is a work which grows upon one the more one looks at it. 
The face and are excellent in truthfulness and relief, and 
the landscape in the background is full of atmosphere. Mr. E. E. 
Waller's picture called “Home?” (453) is remarkable for its 


easing ness, and for the pathetic feeling given to the 
igure of the young man who returns to find “no sign of home, 
from to ment.” Mr. Bridgman’s “ Pharisee and 


Publican” (391) is a fine effect of quiet colour, but the figures 
seem wanting m character. “A Basket of Roses” (338) is a 
charming example of M. Fantin’s work. Gallery No. VI. contains 
Mr. Poynter's diploma picture, “The Fortune-teller” (503), a 
naked woman sitting at the edge of a bath while an old crone looks 
into a crystal globe. There is a disagreeable hardness of realism, 
and an utter want of beauty both in composition and colour, and 
the drawing of one of the naked figure’s arms is false. The paint- 
ing of the marble makes one long to go and look at some of Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s work. In this room are found two martial pic- 
tures by Mr. Crofts (497, 528), of which we prefer the second and 
smaller one. In the first, “Oliver Cromwell at Marston Moor,” 
there seems to us to be acertain want of movement. Mr. John 
Charlton’s “ Rescue” is a very forcible representation of a stable 
on fire, in which the agony of the horses would be too painful but 
for the suggestion that help is at hand. Mr. J. Watson Nicol has 
two pictures skilfully pon When a Man’s Single he Lives 
at his Ease” (516), and “ Looking up an Old Acquaintance” (532). 
The first, a man clothed in green, sitting and smoking by the side 
ofa table with a flask of wine on it, his legs stretched out in 
delightful self-complacency, is full of quiet humour; and there is 
a distinct meaning distinctly expressed in the second, a man 
in a black surtout bound with a yellow scarf selecting one 
from among several swords which may be Andrea Ferraras. 


| Mr. B. W. Leader's rendering of “A Fine Autumn Night, 


to enhance the cost of living. The | 
marred 


orm is pushed forward with sufficient diligence or 


sani re 
with intelligence, but whether, in 
the solvency of the towns has been endangered. e 
say that it has not. With the exception of Liverpool, for example, 
the debts in no instance reach four times the rateable value, and i 
Li | the bulk of the debt is secured, not on the rates, but on 

ial dues. It is to be borne in come 

the loans was contracted on the security of tolls and dues. 

It is to be regretted that the returns do not clearly distinguish 
between the different kinds of iture incurred by our towns. 
A very large part of it is, as we have said, in the nature of invest- 
ment and of improvement of property, as, for example, the outlay on 
docks, harbours, gas,and water. Under the same head we may place 


the works undertaken in execution of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
This is an gr at one which 
watched, It would be desirable, therefore, to 


uires to be closely 
ify it distinctly. 


to effect it, | 
may safely 


| 


Lucerne” (508), is extremely pretty, but the effect is somewhat 
too bright and distinct for moonlight, and the general effect is 
by the artist’s flickering touch, which, to a greater extent, 
disfigures his artificial representation of the “ Valley of Clear 
Springs, Lauterbrunnen” (1348) in Gallery No. X. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s “Baptism of Flowers” (509), in Gallery VI., is 
attractive, although wanting much in gradation; and Mr. G. Reid’s 
“Gorse in Bloom” (519) is somewhat spoilt by its extreme 
sketchiness. Mr. Ouless’s fine portrait of the Recorder of London 
(496) and Mr. Watts’s eccentric but pees “ Dove” (566), we 
have already mentioned. Mr. Frederick Morgan’s “‘ Parting Shot” 
(474) has much charm, and Mr. H, Moore’s “‘ Loss of a Barque in 
Yarmouth Roads” (489) is a fine and stirring sea-piece. 

Gallery VII. is remarkable for three foreign works of much 
excellence. Signor Tito Conti’s “The Introduction” is an exqui- 
sitely careful and true piece of —_— in the French school 
which has reproduced the combined breadth and minuteness of the 
Dutch masters. A “ Scene in Rome ” (623), by T. Ethofer, is one of 
the happiest imitations we have seen of Sefior Fortuny’s manner ; 
and Herr Munthe’s “ Winter Evening” (644) differs agreeably 
from the generality of this painter’s well-known winter scenes in 
possessing more movement than is usual with him. Another 


| 
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remarkable picture, by a British artist, is Mr. MacWhirter's 
“Over the er” (588). There is immense expression in the 


re of the horseman flying at full speed to gain safety, and the 
ate evening sky in the background is completely true. Mr. 
T. M. Rooke’s triptych of “The Story of Ruth” we spoke of with 
raise in our first article. The first of the series is, to our think- 
ing, the most pleasing, in that it is free from the hints of affecta- 
tion conveyed in the other two. Mr. Rooke has evidently been 
influenced by the style of Mr. Burne-Jones, from whom he may 
no doubt learn much, at the risk, however, of catching certain dis- 
ble tricks to which we have before made reference. Directing 
attention to Mr. C..W. Wyllie’s “ Digging for Bait” (577), Mr. 
Seymour Lucas’s “Intercepted Despatches” (573), and Mr. 
Briton Riviére’s “ Lazarus” (589), we pass on to Mr. Boughton’s 
“Snow in Spring” (640), a composition charged with tenderness, 
in which the only fault we can pick is that snow so scattered as 
Mr. Boughton has represented it could hardly lie unmelted on the 
d 


und. 

o The Lecture-Room should perhaps be excepted from what we 
have said as to the want of interest in the later com with the 
earlier galleries of the Academy. Here are to be found works of 
importance both from tried and comparatively untried hands. 
Among the latter, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, in his “ Potato Harvest in 
the Fens” (1031), has done much to increase his rising reputation, 
The picture is full of life and vigour : rustic types are made pleasant 
and interesting without any affectation or theatrical departure 
from truth, and the scheme of colour is attractive. The work 
would be more completely satisfactory if some of the heads were 
more finished. Near to this is Mr. Yeames’s large picture of 
“Amy Robsart” (1027), which shows the discovery of Amy 
Robsart’s body at the bottom of a flight of stairs by Forster and a 
servant. The expressions and attitudes of the two men are well 
imagined and executed ; what gives a certain disagreeable etfect to 
the work is the hot colour, which contrasts too strongly with the 


white fi lying at the foot of the steps. Mr. Hubert 
Heckiaaer toe “ Der Bittgang” (916), a picture of peasants 
descending a hill in prayer for the harvest, which is 


fine both in feeling and colour. Mr. Brett's “ 

6) is an unhappy specimen of this painter's work. Every 
in the out ual distinctness and 
brightness, giving as a result a ~—— in which there seems 
to be no regard for differing values. The lichen and other growths 
on rocks at a considerable distance are as clearly marked as those 
in the immediate foreground, and throughout the picture there is 
no relief from the hot sum that beats down on the sea, which is 
painted with unaccustomed hardness. Mr. John Collier's “The 
Aiguille Verte from Argentiére” (971) is a work fine in composi- 
tion and colour, and very true to its subject in general effect. 
The foreground is exact and careful without over-elaboration, and 
the distance between this and the Aiguille is well expressed. The 
only fault to which we would call attention is that the mist which 
“puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine” on the mountain- 
side is in one place so solid that it might be taken for part of the 
ice-slope. Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “ Tracking in Holland” (985) is a 
piece of daring effect, marred by the false drawing of the figures. 
Among many small pictures hanging near this we may notice for its 
care and pretty effect Mrs. Crawford's “St. Patrick’s Server” (978). 
Mr. Farquharson’s “ When Snow the Pasture Sheets ” (1017) gives 
perhaps the best rendering of a snow-covered field to be found in 
the Academy; and the effect of the light coming through a dark 
line of trees is admirably true. Mr. P. Degrave’s “ The Charity 
School” (1038) gives, in a somewhat sketchy manner, a singularly 
humorous t to a pleasant collection of incidents. “ ‘the 
Battle of the Alma” (937), by Mr. Philippoteaux, is remarkable 
for its immense movement and harmonious grouping of many 
incidents of a battle-field. Mr. A. Stuart Wortley’s “ Grouse- 
Driving” (932) is a careful rendering of a scene which will be 
chiefly interesting to sportsmen. “Coming South, Perth Station” 
(922), by Mr. Earl, is a perpetuation of a style of so-called art 
of which we fondly hoped we had seen the last. Mr. Luke 
Fildes is poorly represented by “Playmates” (1059), to paint 
which he would seem to have borrowed Mr. Poole’s palette. Mr. 
Alma Tadema sends a very quaint and pretty picture of a child 
wisely studying a big book, called “ A Blue-Stocking ” (974). Mr. 
Otto Weber’s “ He's Cast a Shoe” (957) has much cleverness; as 
has, in a different direction, Mr, Wooldridge’s “ Winter Roses” 


(969). 
The last of. oil-paintings, No. X., contains “ No Hope ” 
(1335), by Ferdinand Fagerlin, a fine and pathetic cottage scene, 


which may be compared to its advantage with Mr. Faed’s attempts 
in the same direction. In “No Hope” there is no kind of strain- 
ing after effect; the desired impression is conveyed with a sombre 
and tender truth which is far more satisfactory than the stagey 
prettiness in which Mr. Faed is wont to indulge. Mr. Poingdestre’s 
ge of buffaloes clearing the canals of the Pontine marshes 
m weeds (1340) is an odd, but by no means unpleasing, work ; 
and M. Adrien Moreau’s “Dancing Bear” (1325) is a picture of 
much cleverness, painted in a manner rather too spotty. Mr. 
’s “ Licensing the (1377) is a happy and 
dramatic example of the painter's work. Mr, Hennessy’s sober and 
thetic “Notre Dame Flots” we have already mentioned. 

ir R. P. Collier's “Scene near Argeutiére ” (1380) is a most true 
and successful rendering of a scene to which stream, foliage, and 
glaciercombine to give a pleasant effect. SirR. P. Collier has made a 
special study of glaciers ; and we cannot think of any professional 
painter who catches their peculiar form and colour with equal happi- 


ness. Mr. Orchardson’s “ Jessica” (1388) is to our Seana 
dirty and unpleasant colouring, just as is his otherwise Sap al 
“Queen of the Swords” (174) in the Great Gallery. e best 
picture by Mr. P. Graham in this exhibition, and we are inclined 
to think one of the best he has ever painted, is found in the last 
room. Nothing could be more true and more full of suggestion 
than “The Gently Heaving Tide” (1371), in which we see a 
billow of wonderfully transparent n water swiirling up over 
weed-covered rocks, while sea birds hover on its surface. So true 
is the effect that one can almost hear the screams of the birds and 
the liquid voice of the weltering sea. 

We may take this occasion of noticing the third series of Mr. 
Henry Blackburn's Academy Notes, which contain well-selected 
sketches of the pictures, with brief and appropriate comments, and 
will be found useful both as a guide oat a reference. An Iilus- 
trated Handbook to the Supplementary Art Galleries of London, 
edited by Mr. Pascoe, is an imitation, and a very miserable one, 
of Mr. Blackburn’s ingenious notion. The sketches are r and 
coarse, and the quality of the letterpress can be judged from this 
extract concerning a well-known picture-gallery:— Much con- 
sideration is shown for the personal comfort of visitors, who, in 
the well-ordered restaurant on the ground-floor, will find more 
than ordinary attention paid to their individual wants, and with 
(sic) an admixture of civility not commonly met with in public 


REVIEWS. 


PALMER’S TRANSLATIONS OF ORIENTAL POETRY.* 


— appearance of these two volumes, composed mainly of 
translations from the Arabic, with versions of some of the 
odes of Hafiz and others, and with some original pieces, may set 
readers thinking whether Oriental poetry can ever be made more 
popular in England. Sir W. Jones wrote an essay in whi 
without derogating from the merits of his favourite classi 
authors, he dwelt on the ample materials and the rich and creative 
invention of Persian and Arabic poets. They have, it may be 
admitted, the command of copious, refined, and elegant 
The physical aspect of their country is varied, and it makes them 
famikes with nature in her sublime and terrible moods. The 
climate is proverbially favourable to voluptuousness and love. 
There is no want in Oriental history of events that stir the blood 
and fire the imagination. And, putting aside a vast crowd of mere 
versifiers and imitators, Persia and Arabia have produced works 
which competent judges declare to be instinct with deep and 
genuine poetic feeling. Why then should not Leila e as 
captivating as Lalage, or Hafiz rival, or at least approach, the 
delicacy and refinement of Horace? The answer depends on a 
variety of considerations. Apart from the linguistic difficulties of 
Arabic, and the comparative isolation and remoteness of Persia as 
a country, Eastern poets are apt to run into extravagance and 
bombast. Their metaphors are forced; their images unnatural; - 
their style often wearisome ; their allusions obscure ; their erotic 
oe impure and offensive; and their sublime passages of that 
ind which is rather less than one step from the ridiculous. 
Readers who have a store of good poetry at their own doors will 
not take the trouble to make excursions into regions protected 
barriers not easily traversed, in order to gather fruits which, 
they do not turn to ashes, are either mawkish and insipid or 
too highly flavoured for the European palate. To enter into 
Oriental poetry thoroughly, to find bits of Homer in the Shah 
Namah, to detect Alczeus and Anacreon in Hafiz, to ize in 
Sadi a kindred spirit with Horace, will always remain the privilege 
of a few. These remarks must not be m in dis t 
of Professor Palmer's praiseworthy attempt to bring home to 
English readers the merits of those Arabian and Persian writers 
to whom he has devoted so much labour, and whom no one is 
better fitted to interpret. We shall begin with his gilt-leaved 
volume which displays beautiful Arabic characters on its cover. 
Beha-Eddin Zoheir, like Milton, was a secretary as well as a 
poet. He was attached to the service of a prince descended from 
Saladin, who, after divers vicissitudes, became ruler of Eeypt. 
The poet enjoyed his friendship, and the reputation of being 
“ best writer of prose and verse ” and the “ best caligraphist ” of his 
time; the latter distinction, we fear, not being always assi 
to poets at this day. Professor Palmer has written a preface to 
his author in Arabic, for the edification, ee rehend, of native 
scholars at Cairo and us, and we ly admit that the 
style and sentiments, as far as they can be preserved in the English 
garb, justify the translator's praises of his author's originality 
and simplicity. The poems, some of which are very short, while 
none are of the length of the Giaour or of a single canto of 
Marmion, number four hundred and . They may be roughly 
divided into—1. Panegyrics or congratulatory odes; 2. Amatory 
sonnets; 3. Poems essed to friends and acquaintances; 4. 
Epigrams and short satirical pieces. Of the first kind are various 
es in praise of his master, or of Amirs when they had returned 


* The Poetical Works of Beha-Ed-Din Zoheir, of With a 
Metrical English Translation, Notes, and Introduction, by H. Palmer, 
M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1877. 
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from the wars or had assumed the administration of provinces. 
The second division, as might be expected, abounds in dark 
eyes, perfumed lips, statures that resemble lances, cheeks of 
roses, and teeth of pearls. But these expressions occur in the first 
class also; and they have one peculiarity to which Professor Palmer 
draws attention and which his erudition does not satisfactorily ex- 
plain. Inerotic verses, he tells us, Eastern poets employ the masculine 
awd whether the subject be male or female. ith Leila and 

uleika this may be a mere recognition of women’s rights to an 
equality with men. But there is something jarring and unpleasant in 
the use of heated amatory language to the son of Al Malik the 
Perfect, to the Amir Nazir-ud-din Al Lamti, or to Ibn al Ghulam. 
Sometimes it is difficult to make out whether the object of the 
poet’s adulation is a man or a woman, and we gather from the 
= that even the translator himself is at fault on this 

ead. Poems to friends and acquaintances are, however, not 
all of the sort which recall unpleasantly the Second Eclogue of 
Virgil, and possibly such expressions at Cairo and Damascus may 
have been construed as the lawful utterances of gratitude for ~ 
favours and respect to high office. Invitations to picnics and to 
wine and pleasure parties, condolences on the deaths of friends, 
on illnesses and disappointments, ap and answers, are, how- 
ever, free from such blemishes, while several are remarkable for 
elegance and point. The fourth or last class show that the poet was 
as irritable as most of his tribe, or else that he had the ill-luck to be 
the constant prey of intrusive acquaintances, There are a dozen 
or more pungent poems on “ bores ” and fools, and others on negroes, 
tiresome old women, reprobates, wretches, busybodies, and design- 
ing girls. In one, the indignant author threatens to cut off the 
ears of 2 slanderer and brand him on the brow; in another, a 
friend is blamed for keeping a useless mare that no one can ride; 
an atheist comes in for a sneer which vindicates the poet’s ortho- 
doxy, and which without a note would be quite unintelligible; 
and an antiquated beauty is very Ly om warned that she had 
better desist from aping the airs of her juniors and discard dye 
and pomatum, as she can never aj in any better light than an 
old volume with a new back. The translator's notes, when we 
get them, are brief and yet perspicuous; but our only 
complaint is that they are too few in number. It is not 
every one who knows that Hatim Tai is the of Oriental 
generosity and hospitality, and who remembers that this chief 
served up his best horse rather than allow a guest to go to bed 
supperless; nor can we be quite sure whether Taabat-Sharan 
may be the brigand mentioned in one of Mr. Gifford Palgrave’s 
clever essays on Eastern questions. Mr. Palmer is doubtless quite 
right in not making his versions too literal. Ease, and not stiff- 
ness, is what we look for in such a work, even at the sacrifice of 
some accuracy. But occasionally his desire to phrase his 
too far. Such as “‘ benedicite” for 

lessing, a “ ie” or a “nigger” for a negro, an “ étrenne,” 
are out of place altogether, and Mr. wha aes be the first 
Oriental scholar who has selected “Count” as the equivalent 
for the word Sahib. We have said little of Mr. Palmer's quali- 
fications as a poetical translator. If not quite of the first rank, 
they are certainly of a high class. For ease and facility, for variety 
of metre, for imitation, either designed or unconscious, of the 
style of several of our own poets, these versions deserve high 


praise. 

But it is time to allow the translator to exhibit his favourite 
author in the dress given to him. The following will remind 
readers of a well-known ballad by Mrs. Norton, tee, A Maxwell, 
which thirty years ago was often sung :— 

They called blind 
I love her, for she cannot see 
Those grey hairs that disfigure me. 
In the lish ballad the lover, and not the maid, is blind; but 
the resemblance is striking. Out of a panegyric to the Amir 
Mejed Uddin El Lamti we select the following stanzas, which 
preach a morality not unworthy of a Christian warrior :— 
‘0 who art righteous good, 
And life is a se on lasting 
the reins of t t 
And a mosque for devotion thou makest 
The back of thy steed ! 


A picnic on the Nile, after describing the water-wheels, the carpet 
of om, and the ripples of the river, introduces among the com- 
pany 


a reverend divine, 
And here a man who worship wine ; 
Here, oo and sober folk ; 
There, who enjoyed a joke. 
And Coptic monks, you understand, 
A reo but a jovial band ; 
And pretty faces, too, were there, 
The owners kind as they were fair ; 
And one who from the Psalter sang 
In tones that like a Psaltery rang. 
Nile scenery is somewhat tame and flat, as the Delta must be; but 
here is a good epigram on the weather:— _ 
The summer with untimely heat 
Has come upon us far too soon. 


Oh! April, this unwonted feat 
Will leave no work at all for June. 


Out of the many denunciations of the genus bore we select ope on 
the friend who holds fast to the poet, and who 
has no soul, but on the whole 

Rocks do not often have a soul. 
Meet him wheresoe’er I may, 
I count it an unlucky day. 
We do not know whether our winter visitors to Egypt will 
quite endorse the following :— 
No city like Cairo I treasure, 

Of all the fair cities I know. 
There’s nought like its life full of pleasure 

And wealthy contentment, I trow. 


In his travels the poet had to seek a night's lodging with an 
Armenian, and he breaks out afterwards :— 
Night, toil, and travel brought me ’gainst my will, 
1 cannot bear a part of all my woe: 
Your speech, the water-wheel, the drum, the mill, 
And which to grumble at I do not know. 


An elegy to the poet’s son is presented to us in the metre which 
one of the greatest of memorials to a departed friend has made 
familiar to this generation. Indeed a reader might be pardoned 
for turning over In Memoriam in the expectation of finding in it 
the following stanza, which is one of twenty-seven moulded very 
much alike :— 

This thing is hard for me to bear, 
That whensve’er I turn my face, 
And search in thy accustomed place, 
Alas! I do not find thee there. 


In contrast to this comes a drinking song of eleven stanzas, 
of which the first is a fair sample :— 
Come, sing to me, my comrade, sing! 
And fill for me the sparkling cup ; 
For, ere the crier’s call shall ring, 
I ween, we should betimes be up. 


The crier is of course the muezzin. 
in another song, would, we are told, 
have made an old man young, 


Have made you look on wiong as right, 
Have made you look on right as wrong. 


Some excellent liquor, praised 


An elegy on one of his brothers, a very early attempt of the 
poet, cannot be quoted at length. We have no room even for 
asample. But it does not rise to the level of the celebrated lines 
of Catullus :— 


Tu mea, tu moriens fregisti commoda frater ; 
Tecum una tota est nostra perempta domus. 


All the above, it ought to be remembered—elegies, odes, fugitive 
pieces, sonnets, quatrains—are the sag oe of a poet who died 
three-quarters of a century before the birth of Chaucer, and forty 

ears before the date when Dante commenced his great work. As 
Mr. Palmer observes, the tone often reminds us of our own 
writers of the seventeenth century. 

The second and smaller volume is made up of selections from 
the Masnavi, a mystic poem by Jellal-ud-din Rumi, of songs 
from Hafiz and one or two other poets, and of original pieces, 
some of which are rather in the style of the Jngol Legends. 
We prefer to deal with Mr. Palmer as the translator only, and shall 
conclude the present notice with a few more extracts. One poem 
belongs to the seven Moallakat, or prize poems suspended at the 
Caaba or temple at Mecca. They were transcribed in letters of 
gold and engrossed on Egyptian paper—so says Sir William Jones, 
who translated the whole of them literally in prose. They are 
considered the finest poems written before the time of Mahommed. 
In the one selected, Antar, the Arabian hero, speaks throughout; 
and, beginning with love and softness, he goes on to describe the 
fleetness of his own camel and his prowess in battle, and ends with 
vengeance on his foes, “ bitter as coloquinteda” to the aggressor, 
rejoicing grimly in the retribution that overtook two men who 
had attacked his reputation. We add the prose version of Jones, 
which shows that Professor Palmer has faithfully preserved the 
spirit and meaning of the original. Jones says:— 

I ceased not to charge the foe with the neck and breast of my horse until 
he was mantled in bl 


Mr. Palmer 


I urged him forward, charging on the spears, 
‘Till wounds had woven him a bloody vest. 


The fierce termination in the two translations has an Homeric 
touch, and is as follows. Jones tes :— 

Yes! they injured me ; but I have left their father, like a victim, to be 
mangled by the lions of the wood and by the eagles advanced in years. 
The latter ay is somewhat awkward as applied to birds instead 
of men. . Palmer omits the epithet :— 


Well! let them threaten, but I left their sire 
A feast for vultures and for beasts of prey. 


The song of Hafiz, well known to Anglo-Indians, is 
called Taza-ba-taza, because these words, “ fresh and 
regularly at intervals. Mr. Palmer begins :— 
O! minstrel sing the lay divine, 
Freshly fresh and newly new, 
Bring in the heart-expanding wine, 
Freshly fresh and newly new— 
and so on for four more verses. We recollect a version of the same 
j song by the late John Lang, author of Zhe Weatherbys and other 


pularly 
recur 
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novels, in which this refrain was not always translated, and the 
effect was rather happy :— 

O! minstrel sing a song to me 

And let the liquid verses flow, 

Taza-ba-taza, nau-ba-nau. 
A translation from Anvari is cleverly done in the style of Praed ; 
but the metre is too lively, to our thinking, for the solemnity of 
the subject, which deals with Lucifer, Adam, repentance and 
atonement, the floodgates of Noah, and the wonder-working rod 
of Moses. Nebuchadnezzar, in another poem, reappears as a king 
who consigned a Christian child to the flames, which s the 
martyr and devoured the attendants. The following is striking :— 

The idol in the market stands, 

Wrought deftly by the graver’s hands, 

And visible to every eye. 

Yet doth a truer idol lie 

That monarch’s cruel heart within, 

And fashioned out of his great sin. 

SELF is the name by which they call 

That idol—type of idols all. 

Readers who like variety will prefer the shorter of these two 
volumes for choice of subjects. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that in both Professor Palmer has made an addition to 
Oriental literature for which scholars should be grateful; and that, 
while his knowledge of Arabic is a sufficient guarantee for his 
mastery of the original, his English compositions are distinguished 
by versatility, command of language, rhythmical cadence, and, as 
we have remarked, by not unskilful imitations of the styles of 
several of our own favourite poets, living and dead. 


BURTON’S SIND REVISITED.* 


big province of Sind is not exactly a lively topic for an author 
who aims, like Captain Burton, at being not only instructive 


but amusing. It is arid, sulphurous, and in its physical charac- 
teristics di ly allied to the Desert which is its immediate 
neighbour. “It is an unhappy valley, a compound of stone, sand, 


and silt.” The sun is supposed to glow there with a fiercer ray 
than in almost any other part of India; its winter is boisterous and 
chilling ; its inhabitants, the rugged children of an ungrateful soil, 
offer no special attraction ; and its past history, if we except some 
fragmentary suggestions of Alexander's invasion and a few unim- 

rtant Buddhist remains, is, for all practical interests, a blank. 
Baptain Burton, while pointing out the resemblance in many super- 
ficial particulars between Sind and Egypt, dwells emphatically on 
the marked distinction between the two countries as regards their 
monumental remains; while t teems with memorials of 
= race that has lived and laboured or fought on her plains, 
while the ruins of a half-buried past confront the traveller at eve 
turn, in Sind he will have to be content with an occasional mound, 
a few “ Druidical” stones, and here and there a brick bearing the 
cross-legged image of the meditating Buddha. Why any one who 
has seen it once thoroughly enough to write a book about it, as 
Captain Burton did some twenty-five years ago, should care to 
“revisit ” a region so little favoured by nature, history, or art, is a 
problem which we shall not attempt to solve by conjecture, and 
towards the solution of which we are constrained to admit that 
Captain Burton’s volumes give us but slight assistance. They can- 
not in truth be said to be very pleasant reading, except 
to that curiously constituted class of mind which finds satisfac- 
tion in the mere detail of travel and the bare delineation 
of unfamiliar places and people. Nor is Captain Burton's narra- 
tive rendered more ble by the old-fashioned, barbarous 
me nee of introducing an imaginary comrade to whom the 
entire volume is supposed to be addressed. An author may surely 
say that he started for the East without disguising the fact under 
such dismal fun as “ Step in, Mr. John Bull”; “ After you, sir”; 
“You sighted from afar Port Suez”; “ You ask me about Jeddah 
and I refuse to answer, to tell a twice-told tale,” &c.; and keep- 
ing up the absurd impersonation to the end of the performance, 
where he wishes Mr. Bull an affectionate farewell. The contrivance 
recalls the unhappy educational epoch when enthusiastic teachers 
hoped to overcome the natural aversion of youth to wholesome 
knowledge by dialogues in which the dates of battles and the 
names of queens lurked in an unsuspected phrase. It certainly, 
let Captain Burton be assured, never yet amused any single human 
being, and it gives an air of trifling and folly to his work which 
would make many readers throw it away inimpatience. In the next 
book of travels which the author gives us he will, if he follows 
our advice, not try to be funny. 

There are many subjects in the present volume which are of 
great interest, and deserve serious discussion, so that it is es 
cially provoking to have them beset with unmeaning frivolities. 
For instance, the author considers that the present system of 
enlistment and invaliding in the aw regiments in Sind is fatal 
to the efficiency of that force, and he quotes a long memorandum 
by Colonel Beville, C.B., commanding No. 1 Beloch Regiment, in 
= of this opinion, “ as the opinions of so old and distinguished 
a soldier, published in 1873, should not be withheld from you, 
Mr. John Bull.” Formerly, it appears that, as “ Irregulars,” 
these troops were enlisted only for tive years; for good conduct in 

* Sind Revisited; with Notices of the A Indian Army, 
Past, Present, and Future, §c. By - Burton. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1877. 
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Abyssinia they were promoted to be “ Regulars,” and the shorter 
period of service was changed to life enlistment. This system, and 
the accompanying pension rules, Colonel Beville considers to be a 
mistake, encouraging malingering, causing dissatisfaction through- 
out the ranks, retaining incapacitated men in the ranks, and bt 
venting able men from enlisting. Colonel Beville’s memorandum 
bears marks of experience, earnestness, and interest in his subject, 
and the system of an enlistment for ten years which he proposes to 
substitute is no doubt well worthy of discussion in the right place 
and manner. But jauntily to introduce it in a few flippant —_ 
graphs to “Mr. Bull’s” notice, and to say, as the author does, 
that the force is no longer what it was, and that “ for this decline 
the authorities have only to thank their own folly,” is exactly the 
way to postpone serious discussion, to confuse and annoy those who 
are anxious to get at the real merits of the case, and to add to the 
amount of prejudice, ignorance, and random talk with which every 
subject of this nature is apt to be beset. 
nother and more objectionable instance of Captain Bur- 

ton’s trifling method is to be found in the early 
of the second volume, where he discusses our position as alien 
rulers of populations infinitely remote from us in faith, manners, 
morals, and feeling. Russophobia he disposes of at once as the dis 
torted vision of a morbid imagination, “You open the map, 
Rawlinson’s or Gordon’s. You produce and fix on ang spectacles, 
You bend over the page and = your finger slowly, very slowly, 
over the ten, over the twenty-five, degrees which still separate the 
nearest limits of the two Empires,” &c. This performance is sup- 
ner to convince “ Mr, Bull” that we have nothing to fear from 

ussia for a century at least. Thence the author passes to in- 
ternal dangers. As to these our difficulties arise, he says, 
from three characteristics of the subjects with whom we have 
to deal—* the action of their national faith, the social position of 
their women, and the nature of their code.” As to the first 
of these he instances the case of a Mussulman Sayid insulted by a 
Hindu sweeper. The British rule has placed them on the 
same footing, but the Mussulman’s pride of race and re- 
ligion cannot brook the d tion of equality. “He returns 
home, tears his beard, dashes his turban to the ground, as- 
sembles his friends, threatens, cabals, and agitates, till he 
raises a tumult, which, if circumstances favour it, may end in 
massacre and rebellion.” In connexion with this susceptibili 
the author objects to the rigid severity with which the Briti 
Government Sas unished acts of violence a by adultery. 
In Affghanistan, for instance, he thinks that “ the universal dis- 
content excited in the breasts of the people by the conduct of the 
women under the new rule” must rank high among the causes of 
our disasters in that country. So far as British India is con- 
cerned, we believe this to be a mere delusion. In the wilder tracts, 
and notably on the North-West frontier, we had to deal witk 
very savage populations, amongst whom a sort of traditional 
vendetta, arising chiefly out of rapes and bullock-thefts, had taken a 
firm root. There was much to justify a departure from the ordinary 
law, and the concession of something to the tastes and customs of 
a barbarous populace. The rulers of the country determined, how- 
ever, to allow the law to take its usual course, and rience has 
shown, we believe, in the clearest light the wisdom of this 
decision. Deeds of violence, unflinchingly punished, have steadily 
decreased ; the general SS has improved in habits of order 
and submissiveness, there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that our position in the a have been 
stronger, or our hold on the population more thorough, if we had 
allowed any injured husband who chose to do so to exercise lynch 
law on the supposed objects of his displeasure. But it is against. 
the leniency of our penal law that Captain Burton is especially 
vehement in his objections :— 

Our punishments, too, how contemptible must a: to the ferocious 
that incurthem. The de he looks 
to have his right hand chopped off; we lodge him in what he considers a 
luxurious retreat, where he can eat, drink, smoke, and abuse the Frank in 
plenary animal satisfaction. He appropriates his friend’s spouse ; instead 
of perilling life or limb, he knows that these benevolent fools, his rulers, 
will hang the husband who harms him. Overheard blaspheming, a crime 
for which he would be stoned to death amid the ferocious exultation of his 
fellows, he now can laugh; under our rule sacrilege is not a capital offence. 
He commits murder, and is detected: he expects nothing but a horrible 
death, to be suspended by the ankles and chopped in two like a sheep hung 
up in your butcher’s shop, or to be flayed alive, one of the ager | 
tortures that human ingenuity ever devised. He smiles when he is 
that he has only to dangle for an hour at the gallows without the prospect 
of being left there to feed the crows, or that he is simply to be shot without 
the preliminary of being basti till sensation by slow degrees is ex- 

ed his form. 
The author goes on to give instances in which the Eastern 
rulers, by various horrible punishments, cutting to pieces, ime 
paling, blowing from cannon, &c. &c., have succeeded in enforcing 
their will in some particular; and he describes in detail the way 
in which a Turkoman village might, in his opinion, be reduced to 
perfect “order.” The plan consists in ing on the village at 
night, firing it, killing all the men, and handing the women and 
children as a present to the soldiers. It is true that he admits 
that “no British officer could trate such atrocities,” but he 
considers that the British official, “ a oy, v towards 
the other extreme, an unwise clemency, far more cruel than wise 
severity ;” and he indicates the respects in which he would intensify 


the severity of the present law. 
As to all this, we confess that we these hankerings after 


the savagery of native Governments with the utmost suspicion and 
dislike. ‘There is nothing in the criminal statistics of India 1 
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that our administration of justice fails for the want of these 
ible expedients. The countries where these barbarous _ 
ill ii are precisely those where law has least force, 


where order is least steadily maintained, where the barbarities of 


that the author of so signal a crime should be punished 
with some exceptional penalty, which should make his act and its 
doom a warning to future times. The Government of India 
determined, and no doubt with perfect justice, that the right 
course to take was to exhibit the administration of the law unmoved 
even by so extraordinary an event as a Viceroy’s murder, and to 
punish the culprit as any other offender. Captain Burton 
thinks otherwise, he di with all that school of thoughtful 
and patient administrators which has brought India to its present 
degree of order and prosperity; and we certainly prefer the con- 
‘clusions at which such men have arrived to the carelessly 
conceived and rashly expressed fancies of an irresponsible 
observer. 


The preceding observations will have sufficiently indicated our 
= ion of the worth of Captain Burton’s work. He has several 

the qualifications of a good writer of travels; he is interested 
in oS something about history, geology, botany, ornitho- 
logy, field sports, and domestic customs. Heo es much, and 
describes what he observes with some liveliness and vigour. But 
the value of his writing is seriously impaired by the strain of 
semi-jocular, semi-serious, offhand criticism which constantly 


_affronts us at an inopportune moment, and by attempts at jocosity 


which seem es; y out of place when applied to matters as 
serious as the great problems of Indian administration. India isa 
country which sufiers, we believe, from a dearth of competent 
<titics. The work to be done is so large, the men to do it are so 
few, the necessity for prompt action is frequently so urgent, that many 
ings are done which maturer co or stronger intelligence 
have ordered otherwise. Every careful and considerate 
expression of opinion by an onlooker is therefore a gain; but for 
that very reason we deprecate the random and ill-considered ob- 
servations of travellers who spend a few months in the country, 
hold a few casual conversations _ i = that cross their 
, exchange a few remarks wi oO ts as can 
ee their , and thereupon consider ves duly 
ified to lecture the administrators of India on their shortcom- 
ings, and to enlist Euro opinion on one side or the other of 
controversies which all the skill, care, and experience that 
-can be brought to bear upon them. 


DARWIN’S CROSS AND SELF FERTILIZATION OF 
PLANTS.* 


‘pam interval which has elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Darwin's Cross and Self Fertilization of Plants has enabled 
‘seientific opinion on either side of the Atlantic to bear witness 
in vegetable physiology. 0 often m ly lamented 
that he is 2 aon it met be difficult for any professed 
-or special student of botany to point to more thorough or more 
valuable work than that which Mr. Darwin has already contributed 
to science in his studies of the fertilization of orchids, and the 
habits of climbing and insectivorous plants. His latest labours 
in the field of botanical research testify no less strongly to his 
scientific activity and his sympathetic grasp of natural truth. 
Fifteen years ago he laid down the broad doctrine that nature 
abhors self-fertilization, and the interval has been spent 
im accumulating a mass of observations and experiments, with the 
result of confirming and extending that fundamental law as no less 
essential to vegetable than to animal life. This was the main result 
of a series of observations carried on for more than twenty years 
before that date, much of which he now acknowledges to have 
been set aside as superfluous by the many excellent works which 
have been publi in the interim, especially those of Sprengel 
amd Hermann Miiller. Instead of putting forth a mass of mis- 
cellaneous facts of this kind, it seemed to Mr. Darwin better to 
work out one group as carefully as possible, and this he has accord- 
ingly done in the present work, which is the complement of that on 
the fertilization of orchids—a class of plants which he had shown 
to be pre-eminently construcied to favour, or rather to necessitate, 
cross-fertilization. To speak of them, however, as forming an 
i case, a8 some observers have done, is, as he abun- 
¥ proves, an error. Without any special thought of the 
effects of close inter-breeding, but for the sake of determining 
certain points with respect to inheritance, he raised side by side 
large beds of seli-fertilized and crossed seedlings from the 
same plant of Linaria vulgaris. To his surprise, the crossed plants, 
when fully grown, showed a marked superiority in height and 
Vigour over the self-fertilized ones. For fear of any accidental 
cause having led to this result, he repeated the experiment with 
two Rade of the carnation Deanthus caryophyllus, a plant 
which, like the Linaria, is almost certainly sterile if insects are ex- 
* The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilization in the Vegetuble Kingdom. 
By Charles M.A,, London: John Murray. 1876. 


cluded from it. Here too the self-fertilized seedlings came up 
plainly the less tall and vigorous of the two. His attention being 
now thoroughly aroused, he determined to make a series of experi- 
ments with various kinds, which experiments hekept up for a period 
of eleven years, every care being taken to exclude insects during the 
process of fertilization by means of nets of extreme fineness. Half the 
plants, carefully marked, were fertilized with their own pollen, half 
with pollen from a different plant, the natural sex of the crossed 
plants being at the same time preserved in order to render the ex- 
periments as like as possible to what goes on in nature. Some of 
the flowers which were crossed may indeed thus have failed to be 
fertilized, and have been afterwards become self-fertile ; but for this 
and some other sources of error allowance was carefully made. The 
experiments were carried on through several generations, in some 
cases as many as ten, and the process of intercrossing was widely 
extended, the plan generally followed being to put into competition 
and to compare intercrossed plants, which were most commonly 
the offspring of more or less closely related plants, with the seli- 
fertilized plants of each succeeding generation, all having been 
wn as far as possible under the same conditions. 

Nine chapters out of the twelve into which his work is divided 
are devoted by Mr. Darwin to the record of the observations upon 
which his general conclusions are based. These observations bear 
striking witness to the unwearied patience and conscientious toil 
which characterize the true naturalist and the trustworthy discoverer. 
The three chapters which remain are occupied with the means of 
fertilization, the habits of insects in relation to the fertilization of 
flowers, and the general results which he is led to draw from such 
copious and carefully sifted stores of natural facts. The whole 
work may be said to form a compendium of the natural history 
of sexual reproduction among plants, throwing a flood of light 
not less novel than clear and satisfying upon many seeming 
anomalies in this branch of botanical science. Nothing, for 
instance, could well be thought more clumsy or purposeless in 
nature than the existence of hermaphrodite flowers side by side 
with the bisexual arrangement which all botanists concur in 
holding to be the more advanced or perfect method. It being by 
common consent most advantageous for an ovule to be impregnated 
by a pollen-grain from a different flower, and that the more 
widely apart the better, of what benefit is it that the stamens 
and pistils are found together in the same flower? Here is an 
apparent instance of that perpetuation of useless, or even detri- 
mental, organs or functions which might be deemed a blot 
upon the beneficent wisdom of nature, and would be ad- 
mitted by Mr. Darwin as fatal to his whole rationale of 
nature's procedure in the field of organic life. He is ready, as 
usual, with an ingenious solution of the problem. Injurious as 
perpetual self-fertilization undoubtedly is to plants, it is better than 
no fertilization at all, which would be absolutely fatal to plant life. 
The essential function of a flower is to produce seed, if not in one 
way, then in another. An alternative process is in this instance 
provided. Supposing cross-fertilization to be at fault, carried on as 
it is by the wind or insects, and liable to accidental interruption, 
there remains the chance, which is better than none, of the ovules 
of an hermaphrodite flower being self-impregnated. There are 
isolated cases, like that of the bee-orchid, in which self-fertilization 
seems the permanent and the only mode of propagating life; but 
further consideration is here doubtless to be applied. Whatever 
hesitation may still exist among botanists as to adopting diclinism 
as the higher form of floral development, Mr. Darwin is of opinion 
that hermaphroditism was the earlier of the two, even the higher 
animals being the descendants of hermaphrodites, such herma- 
phroditism having been the result of the conjugation of two indi- 
viduals, their slight differences representing the two incipient 
sexes, and their union giving rise to that bilateral symmetry which 
belongs to all the higher animal organisms. In like manner he 
conceives the higher plants to have developed from extremely low 
forms, these having conjugated ; the conjugating individuals differ- 
ing somewhat from each other, and thus representing one the male 
the other the female organism. The dicecious were, according to 
this view, the primitive forms of plants, passing on by conjugation 
to the hermaphrodite, and by further difierentiation not so much 
reverting to a diccious type as developing a higher order of 
fecundation :— 


Why the descendants of plants which were originally diccious, and 
which therefore profited by always intercrossing with another individual, 
should have been converted into hermaphrodites, may perhaps be explained 
by the risk which they ran, especially as long as they were anemophilous, 
of not being always fertilised, and consequently of not leaving offspring. 
This latter evil, the greatest of all to any organism, would have been much 
lessened by their becoming hermaphrodites, though with the contingent 
disadvantage of frequent self-fertilisation. By what graduated steps an 
hermaphrodite condition was acquired we do not know. But we can see 
that if a lowly organised form, in which the two sexes were represented by 
somewhat difierent individuals, were to increase by budding either before 
or after conjugation, the two incipient sexes would be capable of appearing 
by buds on the same stock, as oceasionally occurs with various characters 
at the presentday. The organism would then be in a moneecious condition, 
and this is probably the first step towards hermaphroditism ; for if — 
simple male and female flowers on the same stock, each consisting of a sing 
pee or pistil, os brought close together and surrounded by a common 
envelope, in nearly the same manner as with the florets of the i 
we should have a hermaphrodite flower. Caen 


No possible interbreeding of animals, Mr. Darwin points out, can 
compare in ¢loseness with the self-fertilization of hermaphrodite 
flowers, conjugation in the latter case taking place between cells 
of the same individual growing in near proximity to one another. 
Now there is, on the one hand, the known fact that where too 


the code are to a large degree in 

We hold our place in India by force not of the terror inspired by 
occasional acts of severity against criminals, but of P og say calm, 
inflexible determination to do justice according to best of our 
ay. When Lord Mayo was assassinated, there were not want- 
i ose who, in the true spirit of Captain Burton’s doctrine, 
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wide a difference between individuals in the act of union exists, 
whether in animals or plants, the resulting hybrid is practically 
. anfertile; while, on the other hand, all Mr. Darwin's experiments 
tend to show that so close a relationship as that of self-im- 
ation is no less injurious to fertility. Where, then, it is to be 
asked, is the golden mean to be assigned? Here come in 
with effect our author's original and characteristic speculations on 
the origin of am, Formerly naturalists had been contented 
to say that those animals or plants were of distinct species 
which were in no case mutually Ertile, or at least never beyond 
the first generation, like the ass and the horse. To question after 
this how far individuals of different species could be brought to 
interbreed was to reason in a logically vicious circle. Hence, 
when individuals of reputed distinct species were found mutually 
fertile, they were relegated to the category of varieties. To have 
inted out the fallacy of such an evasion as this was the crowning 
Fstinetion of Mr. Darwin’s great work. No absolute definition of 
species has ever been found possible. What is called fixity of 
species is the result of the continuity of external conditions. So 
long as the biological conditions remain unchanged, there is no 
reason why a species should vary. We find deep-sea brachiopoda 
unvarying through long geologicalages. The infusions of the now 
accumulating ocean-ooze are identical with those of the upheaved 
chalk masses. When these evnditions are changed, the equilib- 
rium is disturbed on the one side or the other. Extinc- 
tion ensues, or what is called a new species is evolved. 
It is, then, by the importation of fresh elements of vitality in the 
new conditions of germination involved in crossing with a fresh 
stock that the benetits of cross-fertilization may be conceived to 
take their rise. In the process of differentiation thus set up, and 
continued from generation to generation, may we not see the cause 


of that pi ive vigour, vitality, and uty which is the 
fact undoubtedly established by Mr. Darwin's long train of 
experiments? The fertilization of one of the higher plants 


depends, first, upon the mutual action of the pollen-grains and 
the stigmatic secretion or tissues, and afterwards upon the mutual 
action of the contents of the pollen-grains and ovules. Both 
actions, judging from the increased fertility of the parents when 
undercrossing, and from the increased powers of growth in the 
offspring, are favoured, Mr. Darwin thinks it proved, by some 
degree of differentiation in the elements which interact and unite 
so as to form a new being. He is enabled to illustrate this fact 
by the analogy of chemical affinity, which comes into play only 
between atoms or molecules of ditierent natures. He quotes the 
remark of Professor Miller that, generally speaking, the greater 
the difference in the properties of two bodies, the more intense is 
their tendency to mutual chemical action, while between bodies of a 
similar character the tendency is feeble. This observationaccords well 
with the feeble effects of a plant's own pollen on the fertility of the 
mother plant and on the growth of the offspring, compared with the 
werful influence in both ways of pollen from a plant which has 
n differentiated by exposure to changed conditions or by such 
variation as, for want of an observed cause, is termed spontaneous. 
The analogy, indeed, fails in face of the negative or weak effect 
of pollen from one species on a plant of a distinct species, nor 
can we wholly tell what limits of differentiation are required 
or laid down in nature for the fertility of vegetable unions. But 
neither are we led to expect the same rigorous limits in the action 
of living organisms which we meet with in the pheno- 
mena of chemistry, nor have we anything like the same expe- 
rimental knowledge cf the laws of physiological operation, 
ially of those concerned with the sexual elements of life, 
e cannot state the reason why the individuals of certain species 
profit greatly, and others very little, by being crossed. Why is 
the advantage of even a cross sometimes directed exclusively to 
the vegetative system, sometimes to the reproductive system, 
though commonly to both? Why should some individuals of the 
same species be sterile, whilst others are fully fertile with their 
own pollen? Why should a change of climate either lessen or 
increase the sterility of self-sterile species? And why should the 
individuals of some species be more fertile with pollen from a dis- 
tinct species than with their own pollen? Here, as throughout 
the field of nature, we have many facts so obscure that we may well, 
with Mr. Darwin, “ stand in awe before the mystery of life.” Yet 
these facts belong to that class in which we look especially to his 
Somer” powers of observation and analysis for a solution of the 
mystery. 


GARTH.* 


HIS, the third novel which Mr. Julian Hawthorne has published, 

+ isin many respects better written than his first two produc- 
tions ; but, in spite of that, it affords far less hope than they did of his 
ever becoming a good novelist. Jdolatry was a work of much ex- 
travagance, in which however there were signs of original power. 
Garth is neither more nor less in its general aspect than an imitation 
of the elder Hawthorne's method and style, while reminiscences 
of certain other well-known authors erop up less patently in holes 
and corners of the book. Whether Mr. J aban Hawthorne is or is 
not intimately acquainted with the works of Hans Andersen we do 
not know; but the first chapter of his present volumes, which he 
chooses to call a Bird-Prologue, inly reminds us very forcibly 


Garth. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols. London: Richard 
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of a tale by the Danish writer called, if we remember right, “The 
Roses.” e conceit in both instances is precisely the same; the 
difference is that Mr. Hawthorne’s touch has not the ve and 
lightness of Hans Andersen’s, and that he fails utterly to give to 
the talk of his birds the fanciful and pretty fun which the 
great fairy-tale writer invested all his dialogues, whether between 
animals or objects of still life. The house which the swallows 
discuss in this opening chapter stands in New Hampshire, and is 
called Urmhurst; and the second cha tells us the 

which of course is attached to it. A certain Captain Urmson, who 
had left the service of the Protectorate in England, came to the 
spot on which Urmhurst afterwards stood, and unknowingly, in 
ing possession of the soil, disturbed the grave of a great 
Indian sachem. Two Indians had watched him unobserved, and 
one, rushing forward, aimed an arrow at the Captain, which 
glanced off his helmet and wounded his wife. The Captain drew 
a wun and shot him down, and to the terror expressed in his 
followers’ faces answered, stamping down the grave which now 
held two bodies, “It is my deed, and thus do E trample down 
this blood and all superstitious terrors.” Meanwhile other 
Indian had fled back to his tribe, and it was supposed that through 
generations a blood feud was cherished by them. The experienced 
novel-reader will probably divine at once that the descendants of 
the insulted tribe | of Captain Urmson meet in the 
course of Garth, and in that he will not be mistaken.’ 
Garth Urmson, after the birds have delivered their tire 
some prologue and the legend of the house has been related, 
is introduced to us walking about his farm in the prime of his 
manhood ; and as soon as this introduction has taken place we are: 
asked to go back to the day of his birth and follow the hi of 
his childish and boyish days. This jerky style of narration 

as far as we can see, nothing to recommend it, and it has for a 
reader the disadvantage that when he has got through nearly three: 
volumes he has to turn back to the first in order to identify the 
point at which he has arrived. Parson Graeme, o gigantic and. 
jovial person, father-in-law to Cuthbert Urmson, Garth’s father, 
comes in while the boy is still an infant, and delivers himself of a 
discourse which seems introduced for the purpose of Graceing in 
yet another legend about the Urmson family. Ralph, son of the: 
original Captain Urmson, had but one friend, it seemg, 

and him he killed in some mad quarrel or other. And for matter the- 
saying is, that every true Urmson will kill the man he loves best. 

“ Father!” exclaimed Martha, horror-stricken. “ Hanfl me down the 
old pistol from above the fireplace, my dear,” said Cuthbert, in a tone of 
quiet determination. “I will shoot your father and Garth, for fear 
of making a mistake between them.” 


The character of Cuthbert Urmson is drawn appa with. 
considerable pains, and might be regarded, in of some- 
absurdities, as a successful effort, if it were not iously un- 


original. When Garth is five years old his father entrusts to his 
care a birch-rod, with a lecture upon its use, and an assurance 
that it will never be employed except at Garth’s own request. 
Two years later the boy commits some grievous fault, and after 
a long struggle between himself and his conscience, gravely asks. 
to be whipped. After this Garth develops a taste for chivalry, 
and rides about equipped in some of the ancient Captain Urmson’s. 
armour. As time goes on he cherishes a boyish passion for a 
certain Madge Danver, a kind of remote cousin of his. Madge. 
was almost universally popular among grown-up people :— 

She possessed a charming vivacity and confidence of manner, tempered 
by a subtle tact which ena her to steer clear of the vulgar conceit and 
self-assertion of most so-called clever children. Her face was rather French. 
in type—long and dark, with large oval eyes and vivid scarlet lips 5 and in 
her earlier years she had a tendency to the use of French idioms in —. 
For the rest, she was good-humoured, cheerful, neat, and possessed a 
and accent of her own. Her very dress, without being conspicuous, could. 
only have been worn by herself, and she attracted a half-amused, half— 
pleased attention wherever she went. Such attention never disconcerted 
her; she was not born for seclusion, and the eye of the world had no terrors 
for her. There was a touch of worldly wisdom in her composition, which, 
as often as it came to the surface, had an indescribably piquant effect. 
Her voice was endowed with a certain soothing or caressing intonation, 
employed only upon occasion, but which might have flattered an icicle or 
coaxed a flint. . . . If she were a coquet, coquetry was as natural to her 
as plain faces or slow wits are to other young ladies, and perhaps she was 
no more to blame for her failing than they for theirs. 
One effect of Garth’s feelings with regard to is that for the 
first time in his life he consents to go to a picnic in the forest, 
which is Parson Graeme’s annual delight, and which Garth in his 
peculiar shyness has hitherto avoided. He arrives at the of 
meeting before any one else and climbs up into a big tree, where, 
for various insufficient reasons, he remains until the picnic is over, 
watching the attentions paid to Madge by an Indian half-breed 
named Sam Kineo. Afterward Sam and Garth meet in the 
forest, and on Sam’s boasting of the kisses he has received from 
Madge, Garth challenges him to fight:— 

Sam fought with his strength, but Garth put the annihilation of all evil 
into every blow. He got more and more terribly in a rage each moment, 
but it was rage that calmed and cooled the faculties, not blinded them. No 
enemy is so unpleasant to meet as one of this kind; only killing can beat 
him, and if not killed, he is very apt to kill. Garth’s face was fixed in a 
singular expression—a compound of a smile and a frown. He was bleeding 
from a blow on the chin. ‘Iwo hundred years before an ancestor of his, on 
his wedding-day, had looked precisely thus. 

We have extracted this , not because we have specia) 
admiration of it, but because it fully supports what we have said 
of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s ill-judged imitation of his father’s 


manner. 
The result of the fight is that Sam Kineo gets a heavy fall, 
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and Garth thinks that he has killed him, and will surely be 
hanged, to which fate he makes up his mind, just as he did to 
that of the birch-rod in earlier days. Other adventures of this 
remarkable youth, including a dangerous descent of rapids in a 
canoe, to which he is goaded by » We must pass over, to 
come to his entrance at Bowdoin College. Here, partly by dint of 
turning a party of ive Sophomores out of his rooms, he 
obtains considerable influence, and, becoming afterwards a friend 
of the leader of these Sophomores, is informed by him, in the 
course of a strangely unnatural, pretentious, and tiresome con- 
versation, that he, Garth, is a genius. Certainly what we learn 
of him from Mr. Julian Hawthorne corresponds well enough with 
some popular, or once pee. idea of what a genius should be. 
That is, he appears to be fit for nothing, and singularly arrogant. 
It afterwards turns out that his genius lies in the direc tion of 
painting, for which art he has always entertained a holy horror, 
i pe by sacred pictures of the Italian masters to be an inven- 
tion of the devil. After a year and a half Garth goes back home, 
and is received by his father, who holds a long discussion with 
him on painting and other deep matters, and ee no mention of 
the fact that Garth's mother has just died, which he learns by 
chance from his grandfather. This reticence on Mr. Cuthbert 
Urmson’s part is held by the author to be an act of ad- 
mirable heroism, the merit of which our more limited vision is 
incapable of discovering. There presently arrives at Urmhurst a 
certain Golightley Urmson, a brother of Cuthbert’s, accompanied by 
Elinor Golightley, who is his mother’s grandniece. By this time 
Garth has got over his pious objections and taken to painting. 
Unele Golightley offers him a large sum for a picture of the family 
nd because it contains a portrait of Elinor. This picture is 
subsequently destroyed by Madge Danver in a fit of jealous fury. 
It must not be mga that these events occur with anything like 
the rapidity with which we have narrated them. Nr. Julian 
Hawthorne has doled them out in the midst of a quan- 
tity of dull conversations between unreal people, and reflections 
of his own whose shallow aflectation of meaning grows more 
and more wearisome as the book on. Various extraordinary 
things come out in the long course of the book. Sam Kineo 
returns mysteriously from a long sojourn abroad, ard is admitted 
to Urmhurst by an old Indian cook called Nikomis, who happens 
to be his pre ence It is supposed by her and himself that he 
is none other than that well-worn personage the rightful heir. To 
account for this the author has prepared an intricate genealogical 
to which he no doubt sa the clue, but of which we con- 
we have been unable to retain any clear impression. There is 
also much secret villany on the part of Uncle Golightley, whose 
schemes are on the point of being unravelled by Jack Selwyn, 
Garth’s college friend, when Danver unexpectedly steps in 
for the purpose apparently of allowing the complication to exist 
so long as to up a third volume. The device by which she 
throws Selwyn off the scent is so nt that a man of 
Selwyn’s supposed cleverness must have seen through it. Finally, 
in some strange fashion things seem to be set right. Kineo, 
who has for long been lying concealed in the house at Urmhurst 
waiting his chance, is brought to see that such chance as there is 
is muc — him, and that it would be wise to remove himself 
quietly. But instead of doing this, he appears in the midst 
of a ing party one evening, exhibits various surprising feats, 
and then skates off, to the great relief of Garth, who is for a time 
unaware that he has taken Madge Danver with him. When he 
finds this out, he skates after them, and catches them up, in spite 
of their start :— 

Onward still be swept, and the must have quick: for that spirit 
of the old Puritan now Blessed barren 
of ice that had hindered his apy oh Nor were they barren, since they 
had brought forth this fair fruit in him. He loosened the hatchet from his 
belt, and swinging it from right to left, sent it thence whizzing and spinning 
far across the glassy surface. “I'll get her, if God pleases,” he said aloud ; 
“ let the devil’s part go!” But Providence knows many ways of saving ; 
and that which seems the speediest is not always so, where wayward human 
d the looking do h 

early an now , an m wn a 
eloud-rift upon the surface, be of 
human figures hastening slong it, two in advance and one pursuing: and 

between pursuers ai myo grew constantly less and Jess. At 
the latter, being within about four hundred yards of the old wooden 
came to as ill. The buckle of the man’s skate-strap had given 
way, and he knelt to repair it. The woman, after restlessly watching him 
for a while, threw herself down on the ice near by, and gazed back toward 
whence she came. Suddenly she crouched low and laid her ear 
a arose with a 

curse, holding in he hand. 
We then get a second reproduction (as if one were not more than 
enough) of the family nd in the struggle between the two 
men, and Kineo, in consequence of Garth’s generosity, goes on his 
way, followed secretly by Mad, Cuthbert Urmson is imme- 
diately afterwards accidentally ki by his brother. In after 
years Garth marries Elinor; they return to Urmhurst in time to 
see it burnt down, and the novel is finished, as it is begun, by a 


the 
lengt 
bridge, 


bird-dialogue. The book is completely unsatisfactory, and consists 
of a tedious working out of a conceit of the kind which the elder 
Hawthorne might have turned into a delicious short story, but 


which the younger evidently could not handle with success even 
‘within far narrower limits than those of Garth, 


Saturday Review. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES.* 


FTER an interval of twenty years Mr. Williams has written 
a sequel to a former book of his, Through Norway with a 
Knapsack ; but in the work that has now appeared he has broken 
different ground. Twenty years ago, as he tells us in his preface, 
he gave the experiences of a hardy pioneer in the rough, who has 
since been followed by increasing numbers of his countrymen. On 
this occasion he travelled with a party of half a dozen schoolgirls, 
in such comfort or luxury as the circumstances admitted. 
Perhaps this second journey was even more of a success than the 
former, since he can onet that it was accomplished without the 
slightest accident, although the young ladies themselves drove 
the carrioles over the mountain roads, “and up and down 
some hills that a professional English coachman would refuse 
toattempt.” This immunity from mishap was perhaps not so very 
wonderful. A clever Norwegian pony will drive himself, and 
uzzle his driver to throw him down. The natives seem to have 
most chivalrously courteous to the travellers, always providing 
the best animals available, and often sending experienced men 
in charge instead of the ordinary girls and boys. At any rate it is 
certain that Mr. Williams and his young charges found that they 
could get along exceedingly pleasantly. Prepared to take the 
rough with the smooth, they seldom found much to complain of in 
the accommodation ; and their worst embarrassments were caused 
by their number, which involved considerable telegraphing in ad- 
vance, while it occasionally led to inconvenient crowding at the 
ting stations as well as on board the coasting steamers. Since 
r. Williams’s knapsack journey the cost of travelling in Norway 
has materially increased. But even now, relatively speaking, it is ex- 
ceedingly moderate, and moreover the fare and the quarters have im- 
roved more than proportionately. Norwegian posting-masters and 
innkeepers are a very independent race; but it is rarely that they will 
not do their best if you approach them in the right way; and they 
are almost invariably inclined to be gallant to the fair sex. The daily 
expenses of each member of Mr. Williams’s party averaged only 
nine shillings even in the hotels in the larger towns; and we can 
only wish that innkeepers elsewhere were to regulate their charges 
by the Norwegian wine-lists. We might distrust the vintages of 
Chateau Lafitte or Romanée at six shillings and eightpence, but it is 
something as times go to get sound claret at two shillings and nine- 
pence, when one considers the distance between Bordeaux and 
Scandinavia. The ordinary dinner charge on board the steam- 
boats is less than half-a-crown, and that includes soup, fish, and 
two dishes of meat, with a most luxurious dessert and a variety of 
piquant hors deuvre. 


Tourists who may provide themselves with his book will find 
Mr. Williams an entertaining and instructive guide. But he has 
very decided opinions and prepossessions, as well as relays of pet 
hobby-horses which he is in the habit of riding indefatigably. his 
observations on glacier-motion are interesting and valuable; but 
he is too ready to bore you with them, in season and out of season. 
And then the range of his remarks is decidedly rambling and desul- 
tory. Any chance incident serves for the text of a tirade on some 
social question, where he is pretty sure to be at issue with the 
great majority of his fellow-mortals, and which he disposes of out 
of hand with a pleasant assumption of infallibility. The reader, 
however, must have a decided advantage over the chance travel- 
ling acquaintances with whom the author may have discoursed in 
Norway, as he can skip at his discretion when digressions bore 
him. And Mr. Williams writes agreeably and describes graphi- 
cally, while the route he followed was a very comprehensive one, 
considering that his party consisted of ladies, They coasted to the 
northward, past the North Cape to the weather-beaten shores of 
the Varanger Fiord ; then, landing at Trondhjem on their return, 
they pushed to the south across the Dovretield to the valley of 
the Romsdal Fiord, whence, taking a fresh departure, they 
described a picturesque détour travelling inland through the 
mountains to the capital. At one time or another they had o 
portunities of repeatedly admiring every variety of scenery, and, 
we may add, of experiencing every vicissitude of weather. In 
point of climate, indeed, they were far from fortunate, since they 
were informed by old residents in the country that it was the worst 
summer that had been known for many years. And nowhere 
perhaps are you more dependent on favourable weather for a suc- 
cessful tour. Itis not only the intense unpleasantness of wet and 
cold, though that is much; but, when the mists from the uplands 
meet the fogs from the sea, you miss all the magnificent effects of 
the mountains and precipices that lock in the winding arms of the 
sea. There is no waiting patiently for better luck, for the 
steamer will move onwards with you whether you like it or not; 
it is ible to the of the North Ca: 
without having more than glim of the country. Happi 
this was not the fate of Mr. Williams and his youn ms es. T bay 
could enjoy the rugged contours of the Loffoden Isles, though the 
steamer, hurrying on its course, paid the group but a flying visit. 
Mr. Williams recommends, by the way, that those who have 
leisure, and are indifferent to roughing it, should make a closer 
inspection of those remarkable islands by taking a pp on 
board one of the small packets that ply among them. You would 
have to put up with cramped accommodation, primitive cookery, and 
objectionable smells ; but at least you would be safe from the sorrows 
of sea-sickness, since almost all the channels in the archipelago are 
protected by natural breakwaters. 

* Through Norway with Ladies. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S, 
Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” &c. London : E. Stanford, 
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The party reached Tromsé in time te see the midnight sun, 
which is visible for the last time over the horizon on the 
2ist-22nd of July. It is on the 22nd of January that the sun 
makes his appearance for the season there after an absence of a 
couple of months, and then the inhabitants celebrate the turn of 
the year with salvoes of guns and extraordinary festivity. From 
Tromsé they steamed to the north between the mainland and the 

islands that fringe it, “undistinguishable one from the 
other as we pass them, but wild and = on all sides.” Tromsé 
had grown in importance since Mr. Williams visited it twenty 
years before, but it appeared to have been thriving at the ex- 
pense of Hammerfest. The latter town showed fewer signs of life 
than formerly, and there was less commercial activity in the 
harbour. Nothing struck the travellers more than the countless 
swarms of sea-fowl that breed on the almost inaccessible | 
of the North Cape and the neighbouring headlands. The face of the 
Fugleberg, which is even grander than the more famous promontory, 
is “a gigantic structure rising from the sea to the summit,” and 
ved in a succession of narrow shelves. Many of them are more 
than a mile in length, and they areseparated from each other by inter- 
vals of only two or three feet. Along these shelves the sea-birds 
seem to “ dress” themselves by the hundred thousand, squatting 
about eight or ten inches apart. “They appear like an audience 
of a million or two of pigmies in evening dress—all shirt-front— 
occupying accurately measured. seats, all numbered and strictly re- 
served.” At the sound of the steam-whistle they rose in clouds, 
the rush of their innumerable wings mingled with their shrill, wail- 
ing cries, The codfish are more abundant in the seas than the 
sea-fowl upon the clifis. Whenever the vessel touched at one of 
the lonely little settlements, the lines were thrown overboard and 
the fish hauled in fast. The codfishing is being carried on more 
systematically and with steadily increasing profits. At present about 
50,000,000 cod are exported annually by the Norwegians, besides 
those that are captured by foreign craft or me for consumption 
at home. There comes annually a fleet of vessels from the French 
rts, with many Russians besides, At Vadsithe visitors were struck 
. the curious spectacle of spaces of many acres around the little 
town, covered with low wooden scaffoldings hung thickly with the 
fish in course of drying—a sight which from a distance suggested 
to Mr. Williams those trellised vines which are the glory of 
Italian landscapes. But this lucrative industry has its drawbacks, 
The whole place is redolent of cod, and the fragrance of the fish in 
course of curing is overpowered by the odours from the caldrons 
where the livers are being converted into oil. Fish guano, too, is 
another staple production ; and latterly an enterprising native has 
carried out with excellent results a novel method of catching 
whales. The ladies were lucky enough to see a huge carcass in the 
act of being broken up; a group of bloodstained men were 
working + to their armpits among the fiesh and blubber; the 
water of the little cove was reddened with gory streams; and the 
stench was even more overpowering than anything they had as 
yet experienced. We have an amusing account of the visit they 
paid on the return journey to the standing Lapp encampment in 
the neighbourhood of Tromsié. They had arranged to ae the 
reindeer herd driven in for their inspection, and were a good deal 
disenchanted in many respects as to preconceived impressions. The 
deer were small and rough in the hide, and anything but remark- 
able for docility. Each of the females had to be lassoed and 
secured before being milked in a series of struggles. 

After the somewhat cramped accommodation of the steamers, 
carriole travelling came in as an agreeable change. Being then in the 
height of the tourist season, the party wisely made comparatively 
short stages so as to increase the chances of finding accommodation. 
Many of the stations were excellent, some poor ; but the former 
decidedly predominated. Things no doubt are apt to change from 
year to year; but the station of Sande was so exceptionally good 
that it is worth while calling attention to it. The travellers were 
tempted to remain there for several days, luxuriating not only on 
the fruit, pastry, and cream which must have recommended them- 
selves especially to the tastes of the young ladies, but on fish and 
game and mountain beef and mutton. The currant-bushes in the 
garden were phenomenal; the boughs were bending to the ground 
under the weight of their luscious bunches, and the yield of the 
cherry-orchards was marvellous. The vale of Sande is surrounded 
at po great distance by magnificent mountain scenery ; the “ water- 
falls and torrents are too numerous to specify or bear separate 
names,” so that other tourists might do worse than follow Mr. 
Williams's example in reposing from their fatigues by breaking their 
journey there. Besides hints of this sort which wegather incidentally 
from the general narrative, Mr. Williams gives a good deal of 
systematic practical information in his appendix, which may be 
useful as a guide for the present season. So that we may unhesi- 
tatingly recommend his book, though his readers must be prepared 
to put up with certain peculiarities of opinion. 


FRENCH WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY.* 


‘TSE complaints once made about the ignorance of our 
Freach neighbours in matters connected with geographical 


* Nouvelle aphie universelle, Par E. Reclus. Vol. 1. L’Europe 
méridionale. ‘Vol. 2. La France. 

Géographie historique et administrative de la Gaule romaine. Par E, 
Lesjardins. Vol. 1. 

a de géographie universelle. Par M. Vivien de Saint- 

n. Livr. 1, 2. 

Histoire de la formation territoriale des étuts de ! Europe centrale. Par 

A. Himly. 


science must have referred to the system of teaching rather thay 
to the lack of qualified teachers; for it seems difficult to believe 
that volumes such as those now before us should be the 
result of the Franco-German War. MM. Reclus, Desjardins, 
and Vivien de Saint-Martin had begun accumulating materials for 
their respective works long before a conflict between France and 
Germany was anticipated, and we refuse to look upon them in the 
light of penitent sinners who have been rg to see the error of 
their ways. We take up first the magnificent ae universelle 
for which we are indebted to M. Elisée Reclus. When the fourteen 
or fifteen instalments of which it is to consist are published, it will 
be certainly one of the most exhaustive treatises of the kind ever 
issued either in France or elsewhere. The author starts from the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean; he conducts us through 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, landing 
us, at the beginning of his second volume, on the shores of his 
native country. A general survey of the whole subject intro- 
duces most naturally details respecting the various provinces. What 
is the physical constitution of the soil? How has it been affected 
by meteorological and other causes ? What races have successively 
inhabited the land, all more or less helping to mould the people 
such as we find them at present? Such are the questions dis- 
cussed by M. Reclus in his preliminary chapters, and under his 

n the matter-of-fact details of geology and hy: phy become 
ifelike and almost ag as M. Michelet, in the second 
volume of his History of France, set the example of illus- 
trating the intellectual and moral tendencies of the several 
French districts by the configuration of the territory, the 
peculiarities of the climate, and the consequent productions of the 
soil, M. Reclus takes up the same idea, but he does so more 
scientifically than the celebrated Professor; and his remarks, 
coupled with the map of prehistoric France drawn by M. de 
Mortillet, will be found extremely valuable. The origin of the 
Iberi, the Celts, and the Kymri is a question respecting which 
M. Reclus differs from many writers on ethnology. He quotes 
Omalius d’Halloy, who denied entirely the supposed emigration of 
the primitive inhabitants of Gaul from the plateau of Central 
Asia; and, according to him, M. Pictet’s map of the Aryan 
colonization has no other value than that of being a pitce justi- 
Jicative in the prevailing mania of tracing back everything to Asiatic 
sources, After these preliminaries, M. Reclus takes us to theregion of 
the Pyrenees, and, giadually working his way in an easterly direc- 
tion, he studies the Jura district, the central provinces, Brittany, 
Normandy, and finally the Northern de ents. The large scale 
on which the work is planned enables him to vary his statistical 
details by excursions into the domaina of archeology and history ; 
besides which a special chapter is devoted to an account of the 
government and administration. This is a where many of 
M. Reclus’s readers would probably think that his political sym- 
pathies have led him to unsound conclusions; but the case is just 
the reverse, and we look upon the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters 
of the volume as by far the best. 

With M. Ernest Desjardins geography is treated as the 
handmaid of history, and the data it supplies are brought 
in to illustrate questions of government and of religious, 
social, and political organization. As the author observes 
in his preface, the graphy of the Roman Empire had until 
recently been merely limited to a scientific discussion about 
the position of localities which have long since disappeared, and 
their identification with modern places. Valois, d’Aunville, 
Gosselin, even Walckenaer, did not venture any further, for the 
simple reason that they lacked the means of information we now 
possess, and that as recently as half a century ago certain aspects 
of antiquarian research were completely unknown. At the time 
when Dom Bouquet and his fellow-Benedictines published the 
first volume of the Recueil des historiens, the texts of the classical 
writers of Greece and Rome were the only available sources 
for an acquaintance with the geography of the Empire; a 
few monuments had, it is true, been studied, but very imperfectly, 
and the inscriptions collected by Gruter, Muratori, Mafiei, and 
a few other scholars were neither accurately transcribed in some 
cases nor correctly interpreted. It is not too much to say that the 
conditions of historical geography are now completely changed. 
We should be the last to deny the merits of the illustrious 
archeologists whom we have just mentioned ; but if we study the 
works of Borghesi, MM. Renier, Mommsen, Henzen, and De 3 
we see at once what improvements have taken Fs during the 
last half-century even in the field of epigraphy. Numismatics come 
next ; the contemporaries of Dom Bouquet had at their disposal a 
very limited number of coins, comparedwith theextensivecollections 
of the present day, and those belonging to the Merovingian period 
or of strictly Gallic origin were remarkably scarce. Diplomatics 
should not be forgotten; the charters and other official documents 
of the middle ages supply a vast amount of information on the 

riod of transition between the Roman régime and the Teutonic. 
Finally, there are the discoveries made in the very soil of Gaul, 
which are almost daily adding to the store of information we 
already possess. 

We cannot here attempt to follow M. Desjardins through the 
development he gives to the ideas we have only summarized; 
enough has been said to ee the opportuneness of the present 
publication, and the reader must judge for himself how tar the 
plan which the author has sketched is carried out. What 
this is we shall now state as briefly as possible. Like 
M. Fustel de Co his colleague at the Institute, M. 
Desjardins is a decided Romanist, and he takes, in his view of 
posi history, a line of thought diametrically opposed to that 
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adopted by MM. Amédée and Augustin Thierry, Henri Martin, 
and Guizot. According to him, Pry an unlearn as fast as possible 
all that we have been accustomed to hear in the school and lecture- 
room on the despotism of the Imperial system and the mal-adminis- 
tration of the Czsars; as a matter of fact, he says, the Emperor 
delivered the provinces from the tyranny of the proconsuls, 
and Gaul, in particular, enjoyed during the three centuries 
following the downfall of Re sien institutions an amount of 
prosperity which it would absurd to deny. If so many 
erroneous views have been circulated as to the nature and cha- 
racter of the Imperial Government, it is mairly owing to the 
fact that students have drawn from documents referring to a 
certain period conclusions as to an entirely different period. What 
should we say if we heard of some historian applying to the ad- 
ministration of Louis XIV. a text borrowed from the Code 
Napoléon or the principles of legislation in use at the present time ? 
The facts brought to light by the progress of numismatics and 
epigra hy will fortunately assist in dispelling all these errors, 
siolies in its true light the state of Gaul considered as 

@ province of the Roman Empire. 
: work of M. Desjardins is intended to form three volumes, 
the present one being a kind of geographical introduction. He 
takes in succession the orography, the hydrography, the description 
of the sea-board, the climate, and the natural productions of each 
district ; and the excellent coloured maps with which the book is 
illustrated enable us to form an accurate idea of the revolutions 
which have taken place in several localities in consequence either 
of the steady inroads made by the sea, or, on the other hand, 
through the gradual accumulation of sand, earth, shells, &c. It is 
evident that, for want of understanding these physical changes, 
it would be impossible to explain a large number of apparent 
phical puzzles which we find in the narratives of Susie 
istorians and medieval annalists. Thus the changes which 
have occurred in the estuaries of the Rhéne, the identification of 
Bononia and Ittus portus on the Northern coast, and the determina- 
tion of the part of Armorica inhabited by the Veneti, are topics 
requiring to be cleared up as completely as possible. M. Desjardins 
is not satisfied with merely referring to his authorities; he quotes 
the principal es, transcribes epigraphic monuments, and 
borrows from old geographical lists indications which he compares 
with the terminology of classical writers. Thus, to quote his 
concluding remarks, the volume we have been noticing gives us, 
so to say, the scene of the events to be afterwards related ; and our 
uaintance with the soil of Gaul, its productions, configu- 
ration, and climate will enable us the better to understand the 
policy followed by the masters of the world in the government 
of the vast dependency which extended from the Rhine to the 


mees, 

M. Vivien de Saint-Martin is another writer who has done 
much for the improvement of geographical science. Without 
mentioning his Année géographique, decidedly the best of 
the series of year-books published by Messrs. Hachette, 
let us say a few words about his new Dictionnaire de 
géographie vuniverselle, the first two parts of which have 
recently appeared. Published in quarto shape, printed in 
three columns in very small type, each Zivraisun contains an 
amount of information which is perfectly wonderful, and which 
makes the work not only a gazetteer, but a bibliographical 
dictionary, a philological treatise, and a repertory of history both 
ancient and modern. The very first word, the substantive aa, for 
instance, gives the author an opportunity of discussing a point of 
etymology. In Holland, in Sweden, in Switzerland, aa means a 
river; it is the old Teutonic aka and au, corresponding to the 
Gothic alva, the Anglo-Saxon ea, the Gaelic abb. Through the 
modern Persian ab, it can be traced back to the Sanscrit ap, apa, 
avaya. The Greeks, as we can see in Hesychius, designated an 
assemblage of waters by the word aa. The article Afghanistan 
is completed by a bibliographical list extending over a column, 
which gives the most recent authorities in the various Euro- 
The one on Africa contains a very interesting 

iption of the 5 of that continent drawn since the well- 
known chart of Fra Mauro, drawn between the years 1457 and 
1459, in one of the rooms of the library belonging to the Camal- 
dole Monastery at Venice. The Agao or Agaous of Abyssinia, 
described by Bruce and M. d’Abbadie, are interesting from the 
philological as well as the ethnological point of view ; the French 
traveller had noticed that their vocabulary comprised a certain 
number of words having great affinity with terms expressing the 
same ideas or objects in the European languages. Further studies 
have tended to generalize this fact, and to show that at some 
period there must have been a direct and decided influence exer- 
cised by these on the idiom of the Agaous. 

M. Saint-Martin’s Dictio has for its natural adjunct 
an atlas drawn under the superintendence of M. Etienne Colin 
with almost artistic ection. The maps of which this atlas 
consists form three distinct divisions, the most important of 
which reproduces the geographical and political features of the 
several countries such as they exist now. With the exception of 
Turkey, all European States boast of their to phical maps 
taken from trustworthy and faithful survey ; the task of the French 
draughtsman was limited accordingly on this occasion to the 
reduction of the original designs, bringing out as clearly as possible 
all the physical details. In other cases M. de Saint- in had at 
his disposal only the narratives of travellers, local maps, and, in a 
few instances, some national documents. The labour was then 
of a more difficult character; our author had to compare and 


to combine these various sources of information, selecting what 
were of chief importance, and endeavouring, amongst sometimes 
conflicting views, to distinguish the most authentic. 

Historical geography could not be neglected, and although 
d’Anville in this speciality did excellent work a century and a half 
ago, yet we need scarcely say that the whole subject has since then 
been completely revolutionized. M. Desjardins brings out this 
point very strongly in the volume we have already noticed ; and the 
necessity of keeping historical geography au courant of the present 
state of the civilized world has suggested to M. Himly a most. 
valuable work, the first two volumes of which were published a few 
months ago. The author deals with central Europe, and traces 
the various political transformations through which Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland have passed since the earliest. 
times. Physical peculiarities, such as the course of rivers and 
the direction followed by mountain systems, are not always taken 
in these days as a guide by diplomatists in the determination of 
frontiers and the grouping together of provinces; but still they 
were the original boundaries fixed by nature, and at any rate it is 
important to show what are the resources available in the different 
political divisions of Europe, and how far the configuration of the 
soil can account for the vicissitudes of war and the combinations 
of statesmen. Like M. Reclusand M. Ernest Desjardins, M. 
Himly has therefore bestowed special attention upon physical 
geography; the whole of the first book is taken up by it, and 
many readers will no doubt re; it as the best part of the 
work. We cannot attempt to follow the learned author through 
his description of the rise and development of the German Empire, 
from its humble commencement in the Roman epoch to the es- 
tablishment of the Confederation. History here becomes very 

uzzling, and it requires all the learning of a scholar such as 

. Himly to thread his way through the intricacies of 
the medieval epoch, with its petty rivalries of dukes and 
counts, margraves and princes. The a the Austrian 
monarchy comes next. M. Himly traces it back to its origin, 
and brings it down to our own times, when Prussia takes its place, 
and endeavours to realize that ideal of a united Germany which 
had hitherto seemed impossible. The temptation to introduce in 
this part of the work allusions to the politics of the day was a 
very strong one, but M. Himly has resolutely kept within due 
limits, and he leaves facts to speak for themselves. In the fifth 
book we are introduced to the vicissitudes of the smaller German 
States; Switzerland comes next under consideration, and the 
volume ends with the history of the Netherlands. We see at once 
what the author's plan is; he considers history from its practical 
side ; he tells us how a war, a treaty, a matrimonial alliance has 
modified the frontiers of this or that State; he illustrates the 
map of Europe as it stands now, comments upon it, and discusses 
the great ethnographical, topographical, and statistical facts which 
have gradually led to the present arrangement of political com- 
munities and to the distribution of power. We may safely say, 
in conclusion, that the works of MM. Reclus, Desjardins, Vivien de- 
Saint-Martin, and Himly are a sutticient answer to the critics who 
are still disposed to call in question our neighbours’ proficiency 
in geographical knowledge. 


DIAMONDS.* 


i the year 1694 it was discovered by actual experimentat Florence 
that a diamond would burn. Cosmo III. had one fixed in the 
focus of a burning-glass, and, after some exposure to the rays of 
the sun, it cracked, coruscated, and finally disappeared like a ghost, 
leaving no traces behind. Experiments of this kind were costly. 
They were long in yielding any scientific results. It was only a 
sovereign prince who could afford to see his jewels vanish like the 

ifts of a fairy godmother. Another potentate, the Emperor 
sao L., tried a number of valuable diamonds in the heat of a 
smelting-furnace, and may have felt some gratification in finding 
they had disappeared. This was in 1750, and about twenty years 
later a magnificent diamond was burnt in France. A jeweller 
named Le Blanc denied the possibility of burning diamonds, and 
suspected some unfair play on the part of Macquer, the chemist. 
who conducted the operation, He had often, he asserted, ex- 
posed diamonds to great heat with the sole result of increasing 
their brilliancy. Mr. Streeter has done the same with success. But. 
Le Blanc only knew half of what Mr. Streeter knows, and when the 
chemists demanded that he should enclose some diamonds in coal in 
a crucible, he rashly assented, and in three hours they had all dis- 
appeared. Then another jeweller, Maillard, by name, who seems to 
have had a suspicion of the scientific truth, put three diamonds into 
an earthen pipe bowl, packed in powdered charcoal, and exposed them 
without injury to intense heat. Lavoisier, who was present, proved 
in 1776 that by shutting out the air the diamond was preserved in a. 
furnace, but that the admission of oxygen, with which the carbon 
combines, allows the diamond to burn like a piece of coal. Sir 
Humphry Davy succeeded in proving that the diamond contains. 
no hydrogen; “and,” adds Mr. Streeter, “it is almost unnecessary 
to say that the gas formed from the combustion of Diamonds is 
carbon-dioxide (carbonic acid Co*), the gas yielded by every fire 
and gas-burner, and by the combustion of our own bodies; these 
latter, in the combustion that attends their very living, evolve 
carbon-dioxide by the lungs, so that the old fable of the maiden. 


«* Precious Stones and Gems. By E. W. Streeter. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1877. m 
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from whose lips fell Diamonds may have a really scientific basis 
after all,” This is very pretty, no doubt. But the coalheaver 
exhales Co? as well as the maiden in the fairy tale; and the carbon- 
dioxide evolved by the London Gas Companies is not of oe 


to suggest diamonds, or indeed anything of unusual brilliancy. 
People who do not find sufficiently expensive may learn in Mr, 
Streeter’s pages how to diamonds, and can take their choice of 


two or three methods. As there seems always to be some uncertainty 
as to the result, a little refreshing excitement might be connected 
with these experiments, and while they would not cost more than 
horse-racing, they would generally leave as little behind by way of 
ba A dec diamond must be well worth seeing. Guyton 
Morveau consumed one in oxygen gas under a burning-glass :— 


First he saw on that corner of the Diamond which was in the exact focus 
of the lens a black point, then the Diamond became black and carbonized. 
A moment after he saw clearly a bright spark twinkling, as it were, on the 
dark ground ; and when the light was intercepted the Diamond was red 
— and transparent. A cloud now passed over the sun, and the 

jamond was more beautifully white than at first; but as the sun again 
shone forth in its full strength, the surface assumed a metallic lustre. Up 
to this point the Diamond had sensibly decreased in bulk. 


The half-burnt gem was then reprieved for a day or two, but on the 
resumption of the process disa . Fourcroy was able to make 
a black mark on paper with diamond soot, and there seems to be 
no doubt that uncrystalline “black carbon” may be produced in 
sufficient quantities to be seen, while the dark marks on some 
diamonds may be removed by intense heat, applied with care, so 
as not to complete the act of combustion. 

How the diamond comes into existence is perhaps a more interest- 
ing question than how it may be destroyed. Acids have no effect 
upon it, so that it may be argued acids did not make it. But 
most of the answers to the question only remove it a degree 
further back, and men seem as unable as ever to produce 
diamonds artificially. To say that they consist of sublimated 
charcoal is like saying that a net consists of a “ series of 
reticulations.” Newton gave it a vegetable origin, Parrot made 
it volcanic, Goebel electric, and Liebig ascribed it altogether 
to a process of decomposition, adding “‘ What kind of vegetable 
substance, rich in hy rbons, was that the decomposition of 
which gave rise to the diamond, and whut particular conditions 
had to be fulfilled in order to crystallize the carbon, are not at pre- 
sent known to us.” Mr. Streeter, however, inclines to a different 
view from any of these. Many puzzling appearances can be 
explained only on Simler’s theory, which is t the diamond 
“is the result of the crystallization of carbon from a liquid 
solution.” Carbonic acid in a liquid form may have collected 
in remote cavities under tremendous pressure, and where it 
found some xisting form of carbon, perhaps coal or another 
vegetable substance ; a sudden abatement of the pressure would 
account for the existence of the pure carbon sometimes found, 
while the crystallization of the solution, by the evaporation of the fluid, 
‘would sometimes take place instead. By some such theory may be 
explained the rough rind of the native diamond, the occasional 
presence of pieces of quartz enclosed, the peculiar form of a white 
stone from which a yellow one appears to grow, and the finding, 
by Tavernier, in the cavity of a large diamond, of some black car- 

us matter which was pronounced to be vegetable mud. As 
to the ibility of making diamonds Mr. Streeter does not give 
us much information, though he by no means denies it; but, if 
carbon is to be crystallized, the process would probably be so long, 
so difficult, and so seldom successful, that the artificial would cost 
as much as the natural stones. Crystals of boron have many of 
the properties of the diamond, but can be made only very small 
in size, and of no commercial value. 

It is not very easy to make out which is the largest diamond 
now in existence. Mr. Streeter mentions two as entitled to 
the honour—the Braganza, in the crown of Portugal, and one 
which belongs to the Rajah of Mattan in Borneo. The Portuguese 
jewel is of doubtful quality. It weighs 1,680 carats, and is the 
size of a hen's egg, but is believed to be only a white topaz. The 
Portuguese Government withhold any information on the subject, 
but if it is genuine it is worth nearly sixty millions sterling, unless 
Mr. Streeter's printers have made a great mistake. The Borneo 
gem was found on the island about 120 years ago, and weighs 367 
carats. A governor of Batavia is said to have offered 150,000 
dollars and two men-of-war for it without success, and though 
many battles have been fought over it, the Rajah regards it as a 
talisman, and it is still in possession of the same family. The 
Orloff diamond in the Russian Imperial sceptre weighs 194? 
carats; Catharine II. gave 99,000/. for it, and pensioned the mer- 
chant who brought it to her at 4,000/. a year. It is not cut to 
——- and another among the Russian crown jewels, which 
weighs 86 carats, is but partly cut. It is easy to understand a 
Teluctance to have diamonds cut. The advantages of cutting are 
not always very plain, while the enormous diminution of weight 

ch commonly ensues affects the public estimation more than 
the inerease of brilliancy. The famous diamond which the Regent 
Orleans bought from Governor Pitt for 135,000/. formerly weighed 
410 carats, but was reduced by cutting to 1363. The Duke of 
Westminster has one which was reduced by cutting from 89 to 
78 carats. But the most See are example of the kind is afforded 
by the recent history of the Koh-i-noor, which weighed 186 carats 
when it arrived in this country, and lost 80 
Why it was cut at-all n 
competent judges deny that its 
an extent as to make up for the loss. 


cutting in 1851. 
seems very well able to say, and 
illi: has been increased to such 

David Brewster warned 


Prince Albert of the impossibility of improving the lustre without 
serious diminution of weight; bat a foreign diamond merchant 
thought differently, and, as is usual in England, opinion on 
matters of the kind is taken before that of a native. The ity 
of taste which only admires er | has deprived the world of 
many t diamonds, and we shall probably have to wait long 
before it is universally acknowledged that symmetry is not abso- 
lutely n to beauty. The ancient regalia of the Visigothic 
kings in the Hotel Cluny, the so-called sword of Charlemagne in 
the Louvre, the ruby in the English crown at the Tower, are not less 
beautiful because they looka littlerough. Thegreat jewel wearers and 
collectors, the rajahs of India, seldom have their diamonds cut into 
regular forms, and the Koh-i-noor was no exception. Its history may 
be traced for nearly two thousand years, and it seems that at some 
remote period it weighed 793 carats; but that Shah Jehan had 
it cut by a Venetian in his service, who contrived to reduce it to 
the 186 which it weighed when it reached this country. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Streeter’s book is that which re- 
lates to the diamond-producing countries. It seems that about the 
beginning of 1867 the first stones were found in South Africa, one 
which weighed upwards of 21 carats having been exhibited in that 
year at the Paris Exhibition. At present, Mr. Streeter considers 
South Africa the chief diamond field of the world, and in 1870 he 
sent out an expedition under Mr. Tobin to explore on the spot. 
He is of opinion that the crystals were “ originally developed 
in an igneous matrix, belonging probably to that large series 
of eruptive rocks which have Lines forth through the Karos 
strata at so many points in South Africa.” By denudation 
the gems have been carried all over the country. Amo 
the largest South African diamonds yet found one weighed rough 
833 carats, and was reduced in cutting to 46}; another weighed, 
when cut, 66 carats; but the largest of all is the famous 
“Stewart,” which weighed in its rough state nearly two ounces 
and of which Mr. Streeter gives a picture. Twenty per cent. o 
the African diamonds are of the first water, and already the 
Brazilian mines are beginning to suffer. When the South 
American colonies first sent diamonds to Europe, the Indian 
merchants were frightened at the prospect of competition, and the 
stones used to be sent from Brazil to Goa, and thence home to 
Portugal as Indian diamonds. Very few large stones have been 
found. The largest weighed 254 carats before cutting ; but in ten 
thousand specimens it is rare that more than a single stone weighs 
20 carats. In all the Brazilian works, two whole years only pro- 
duced one diamond over 30 carats. The Indian fields appear to 
be exhausted—in comparison, that is, with those of South Africa ; 
but it may be said of all that scientific knowledge has totally 
altered the conditions under which the search has been carried on. 
Mr. Streeter, for instance, prophesies that a diamond-field will be 
discovered in Queensland, and that the New England district of 
New South Wales will sooner or later be found to yield stones of 
paying quality. About sixty have already been found in the 
gold-tields of Victoria; but few of them have been of good 
colour or large size. It is difficult for people who have no pro- 
perty in those parts to feel any great interest in the question; a 
point of far greater importance to mankind being that which relates 
to the use of “ carbonado ” for rock-boring. ‘ Carbonado ” is pure 
carbon, and was first used in cutting diamonds, being of extreme 
hardness. But of late years it has been found so useful in boring 
that its price has risen from one shilling to eighteen a carat. The 
stones are fixed in a ring of steel—Mr. Streeter says an “ annular 
ring ”—and are pressed down into the rock, while the crown is 
make to revolve several hundred times in the minute. So hard is 
the carbouado that a mile of granite can be bored through before 
the stones are seriously worn. 


SEACLIFFE.* 


bhp author of Seacliffe,in a dedicatory epistle, says that he 
will be grateful if the Very Rev. John Caird, Principal of the 
University of Glasgow, does not discover in the work “ any in- 
stances of violent imprubability, glaring anachronism, or culpable 
ignorance.” We do not pretend to any peculiarly intimate know- 
ledge of the period—that of James I.—in which the story of 
Seacliffe is cast. But, after reading the novel, we do seem to 
have encountered incidents and characters of a rather unusual and 
even startling sort. There is so much writing in Seacliffe of a 
kind which is new to us that we propose to lay a of the 
plot before our readers, who will then be able to judge for them- 
selves as to the Rev. Dr. Caird’s chance of discovering in the 
work examples of violent improbability or glaring anachronism. 
At a period in his glorious reign when James was divided 
between his fondness for “ Steenie” and his affection for Carr, one 
of the rulers of the Jewish Sy: ein London appeared before 
the monarch with a petition. We had not been aware that a 
Jewish Synagogue was tolerated in the time of the British 
Solomon; but that isa matter of detail. Ezekiel, the petitioner, 
was got up in’phylacteries and other vestments, of ex- 
pense and of the feelings of a Christian crowd, who seized him 
when he left the presence, and bore him off to a place near the 
, ‘where the embers of a fire that had only that morning 
n employed to burn a heretic were slowly smouldering in the 
ashes.” Ezekiel was rescued by the guard, but vowed “ to cut off 
him that had done this evil” and insult to a ruler of the great 
congregation. Now in the crowd was a man called Seaclifie, whose 


* Seacliffe. (First Issue.) 3 vols. London: Provost & Co. 1877. 
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name was shouted by his accomplices, and when Ezekiel offered 
a reward for the detection of his utor,it struck Peregrine Potts, 
a discarded secretary of the teh Earl of Seacliffe, that he 
might as well denounce that nobleman, and win the reward. 
With the money he would publish his epic poem, and secure im- 
mortality. Potts, who was very poor, and therefore wore “ a richly- 
flow damask morning-gown,” found Ezekiel in rather a bad 
temper. “ He was about to give orders to one of his servants to 
take Potts down to one of the vaults,” when he thought better of 
it, and listened to his evidence. The poet had forged a letter, in 
which the maligned Earl addressed him thus :—“ Believe me, dear 
Mr. Potts, yours truly, Seacliffe,” a sentence in which every one 
will recognize the epistolary style of the period. Meanwhile, the 
Earl, who had just returned from Egypt to his castle, was await- 
ing in a great fright his marriage morn. Dinner, which was shared 
his cousin, Henry Aubrey, and by Mustapha Effendi, a native 
of Persia, and one of the many icians of the story, “ took place 
in a large, arched apartment.” “ The Earl was unusually dejected,” 
and “ was depressed in the extreme.” Henry Aubrey only bored 
him when he “ spoke of the pleasures of the Angle or the Chase.” 
“ He was lost in reverie, and suddenly springing from his seat ex- 
claimed, ‘I see it; it is only, however, what I expected.’ ‘See 
what?’ inquired Mustapha. ‘The SpectRE WITH THE Bioopy Hann,’ 
replied the Earl. ‘It is the evil omen of our house, and has ap- 
peared ory at a marriage for at least three generations.’ ” 

The spectre kept going out and in, and then the servant brought 
in the letter-bag. Seacliffe’s betrothed “wrote a hurried line, to 
say she was well,” but had been frightened by an owl. Then there 
was a threatening letter from Ezekiel, beginning “‘ Nazarene,” and 
another of an extortionate character, from Potts. Thus the eve of 
the Earl’s marriage was even less festive than usual. It now became 
Ezekiel's interest to get at Henry Aubrey, the heir-presumptive of 
the Earl. An astrologer had predicted quite a large number of 
things about this youth, and chiefly that he should involve his 
mother in some terrible disaster. Now Henry, who had been 
rather fast, and had “‘ lost heavily on the turf,” possessed a dan- 
gerous friend named Dr. Bellini. The doctor belonged to a secret 
society for putting down kings and vivisecting traitors, and some- 
how contrived that Henry should join that society, and should run 
up from Scotland to town, to borrow money from Ezekiel. In his 

ce an event occurred which is best given in the words of the 
author :— 

“Has anything unusual occurred at Ravenstower since I left?” 
anxiously inquired Henry Aubrey of Dr. Bellini, whom he found sitting 
in the library, with a map of Europe spread out before him at full length. 

“Nothing very particular,” said Dr. Bellini, with his usual air of 
oe “with this exception, that your mother has become im- 
mo 


sd My mother dead! how, and when ?” inquired Henry Aubrey. 

“ Do not get excited,” said Dr. Bellini, “ death is as common as life, and 
probably more to be desired.” 

“Tell me,” said Henry Aubrey, unable to control his rising emotions, 
om ac I was deprived of the only being to whom I was attached upon 
earth.” 

what has happened,” said Dr. 
oL 
mr I will control myself as far as I am able,” said Henry Aubrey, dissolved 
tears. 
The doctor then explained that Henry’s mamma, a somnambulist, 
had been gadding about in his room, and that he had casually shot 
her with a pistol :— 

“It might have happened to you as well as to myself.” 

“Tt might, certainly,” said Henry Aubrey. “Still, it is a most 
melancholy event, and deepens in my mind the impression that I am 
doomed to be the victim of misfortune. I ought to have teld you, before 
setting out for London, that my mother was a somnambulist. I now see 


“You should have informed me of these circumstances,” said Dr. Bellini. 
“Had you done so, I should have taken precautions against the melan- 
choly event which has % 

« mont now I did not do so,” said Henry Aubrey. 

It afterwards appeared, when Mr. Aubrey revived his mother 
pricking her hand with a lancet, that Bellini had only a 
not shot, her. However, she died soon afterwards, while Aubrey’s 
confidence in his friend was unbroken by the melancholy incident. 
At the funeral the Jew, who had run down from town to Seacliffe, 
arrested the body of Aubrey’s parent for her son’s debt, and, if 
Lord Seaclitfe had not interfered, the mortal remains of the lady 
would have been taken to London. The interference increased 
Ezekiel’s fury, because his enforced absence from town—he seems 
to have missed the express train—cost him “ at least five thousand 
ds.” Shortly afterwards Henry Aubrey disappeared, and was 
ound by the Earl on a desert island inhabited by an interesting 
anchorite. This hermit, who was the second son of an earl, had in 
youth wanted to marry a lady whom his relations did not approve 
of. After some delay, spent by the swain in a private lunatic asylum, 
the maiden went mad and drowned herself,and the anchoriteshot his 
elder brother—an act which he often thought of afterwards with 
regret. As he put it himself, not without humour, “But for an 
unfortunate event, I would have succeeded, at the death of m 
eldest brother, to the estates and title of my father.” After lead. 
ing a roving life, the Anchorite married, and had a son, who was 
stolen from him by the villain Ezekiel, who never saw virtue that 
he did not persecute it. Nevertheless, the Anchorite had hopes of 
recognizing his offspring should he meet him in after-life—say, in 
@ caravan, with a pig-faced lady and a mermaid. “I should know 
him at once, by what you seldom see—pink-coloured eyes, hair as 
white as wool, and the figure of a cross impressed by his mother, 
who was @ devout Catholic, on the upper part of his right 


arm.” The reader must carefully keep in mind the existence of 
this noble youth. 

Henry Aubrey recovered from the effects of his yer with the 
anchorite, and fell in love with the daughter of Ezekiel. The 
Jew made him promise to secure for his collection “one ounce 
of the blood, a lock of hair, and half of the heart” of Lord 
Seacliffe’s only daughter, the alternative being a like 
the bargain of Shylock. Aubrey was moved. ‘Of two evils,” he 
said, “ I suppose I must choose the least ; I agree. but with reluc- 
tance, and a solemn protest against the injustice of the act.” Not 
long after this arrangement the Countess of Seacliffe disap 
No trace was found of her except a coffin, which was drifted to the 
shore, “ with the words painted on the wood of which it was made, 
in white letters, ‘ Died at sea, of a broken heart, the Countess of 
Seacliffe.’” Overcome with grief, the Earl, on the recommendation 
of the false Henry, determined to travel and study archeology. 
“The Pyramids, of which we know as little now as was known 
three thousand years ago, might occupy your attention for 
one year; and, if you shou!d resolve to remain for another, you 
might endeavour to penetrate the mystery which hangs over 
the source of the Nile.” The Earl, with his work cut out 
for him, was to set off to anticipate M. Champollion and 
Sir Samuel Baker, while Henry Aubrey plotted against his 
infant daughter. But the claims of humanity delayed the Earl. 
An eccentric woman of genius, a protégée of his, was to be 
hanged for destroying one of her numerous illegitimate children. 
He stayed in England to resuscitate and rescue her after the 
execution, and was arrested as a magician. By the help of the 
woman, Henry Aubrey flattered himself that he got rid of the 
heiress of Seaclitie. He also tried to make a large dog worry the 
Jew, and he assaulted and nearly strangled an idiot, whom he then 
shut up in the ice-house of his extravagant establishment. Though 
apparently successful in these crimes, Henry Aubrey was not 
happy. The daughter of the Jew refused his hand, and neither 
imprisonment in a haunted room, nor the excommunication of the 
Synagogue, nor the incantations of a witch named Jezebel, had 
any effect on her resolution. Meanwhile the Jew himself 
had fallen on evil days and evil tongues. He was tor- 
tured in a variety of ingenious ways, and would have 
been actually roasted, which he knew that he could not 
stand, but for the clemency of King James. At the trial of Sea- 
cliffe for witchcraft, the woman whom he had rescued made a 
number of compromising statements about the Earl’s enemies, and 
it ended in Seacliffe’s acquittal. What more natural than that he 
should now at last carry out his plan of foreign travel, and pay a visit 
to the Dey of Algiers? In the most lovely ornament of the harem 
of that prince, or rather in the prince’s most respected female friend, 
he recognized his long lost wife, who had never really, as the in- 
scription on her coffin falsely stated, died at sea of a broken heart, 
On the contrary, she had been spirited away to Algiers by Ezekiel, 
and there her talents had charmed the leisure of the Dey, a trucu- 
lent monarch with a taste for poetry and the arts. The reunited 
pair returned to England, where the Earl chanced to encounter a 
young man of unusual beauty—an amateur alchemist. “Tall and 
extremeiy handsome, nature had given him hair almost of 
snowy whiteness, and eyes of a pinkish hue, so that any 
one who saw him once would be sure to recognize him again.” 
Naturally the Earl at once “spotted” the long-lost son of his 
friend the Anchorite, After this happy encounter all went well. 
Every one of Henry Aubrey’s diabolical designs proved a failure. 
The dog would not worry the Jew. The idiot whom Henry had 
assaulted was none the worse for his sojourn in the ice-house. 
The heiress of Seaclitfe, contrary to all expectations, turned up 
alive and was recognized by the fact that she had the mark of a 
daisy on her arm. “The Countess fainted from excessive joy,” 
while the Anchorite prepared and partook of a simple repast, and 
every one wept on the bosom of his dear ones. The Jew repented 
and showed an en | contrition, the Anchorite regained his 
family honours, and his son, the Albino, was married by 
—— to the daughter of the Earl of Seacliffe. The reader 
will ask what became of Henry Aubrey. We regret that we are 
unable to gratify his natural and even laudable curiosity. It is 
enough for us to know that in the bridal dress of the heiress of 
Seaclifie “ there was nothing either tawdry or pretentious”; and 
that Mustapha, at the wedding feast, wore an expression “ which 
combined wisdom of the , the resignation of a martyr, and 
the simplicity of a child.” To be sure, it was not his marriage, so 
it was less hard for him to look resigned. Still a wedding break- 
fast is a trial, even to an Oriental sage. 

The student is now in | aap cog of the main facts in the 
romance of Seacliffe. It is for him to decide whether the work 
does not contain one or two touches in which probability has been 
neglected, and local colouring rather hastily laid on. Without 
assuming @ minute knowl of a remote historic epoch, we do 
seem to detect here and there a flaw in the construction of the 
tale. With a conscientious regard for the bibliophile of the 
future, the author has announced on the title-page that this is 
“the first issue” of his really remarkable publication. The 
moralist will regret that the writer’s sense of poetical justice is so 
easily satisfied in the case of Hénry Aubrey, who really, in spite 
of his beautiful language, was not at all a good sort of man. e 
Anchorite, too, is thought none the worse of by society on account 
of that business of the fratricide, and the Jew is asked to the 
wedding of the heiress of Seacliffe, as the Hebrews are invited 
to the marriage of Daniel Deron He is a nicer Jew than 
Daniel’s friends, but still not an agreeable character, 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


T is alwa: tifying to find one of the two principal branches 
I of the pdr nar family elucidating the bier or literature of 
the other, and English readers have every reason to be grateful to 
Herr Ten Brink* for his clear and elegant account of the early 

of English authorship. The present publication is intro- 
ductory, as would appear, to a complete history of our literature. 
So far as the requirements of the great body of readers are 
concerned, this agreeable and lucid compendium may be 
pronounced perfect, and we must certainly congratulate the 
author on his discreet forbearance from loading his pages 
with the proofs, references, and disquisitions which, as he 
fully admits, would be requisite for the satisfaction of 
The instruction of the general reader is a matter 
of much more importance; and if we have a criticism 
to offer, it is that the object might have been more fully 
attained if this prelude to the complete history of English literature 
had been made a work complete in itself. An English trans- 
lation—a very desirable undertaking—might perhaps stop with 
advantage where Herr Ten Brink has merely paused ; but even this 
remark does not apply to German readers. ‘The author is entitled to 
much praise for his catholicity of sentiment. No one can more 
clearly discern, or more strongly express, the immense results of 
the battle of Hastings in promoting Latin culture at the expense 
of Teutonic, and introducing a Latin element into the language 
which, if not absolutely overpowering the original Teutonic, has 
at all events extinguished its capacity of development. Yet, with 
all his German feeling, he is fully as much alive to the beauties of 
Anglo-Norman literature as to those of the early English, and not 
less so to those of the literature which arose from the fusion of the 
two elements after Norman French had ceased to be the language 
of the Court and of society. Neither is he inattentive to the works 
of the numerous English authors who wrote in Latin. The work 
may indeed be briefly described as containing in a very agreeable 
form everything that could be expected, whether as regards 
accounts of men, analysis of books, or exposition of the peculiarities 
of dialect. The last author discussed is Langland, the poetical 
precursor of Wicliffe. The book is appropriately dedicated to Mr. 
Furnivall. 

The historical significance of Cardinal d’Aillyt is adequately 
expressed by his biographer’s statement that his life is to be prin- 
cipally regarded as a contribution to the history of the settlement 
of the great Western schism by the Council of Constance. In these 
days, when the authority of Councils is practically at so great a dis- 
count throughout the Catholic world, Catholics must expect to be 
reminded that princes and doctors of the Church have in former 
ages thought differently, and have not only asserted, but exercised, 
the right of Councils to set up and pull down Popes. Among the 
most memorable examples of this independence is Cardinal d’Ailly, 
the friend of Gerson, the antagonist of many of the ecclesiastical 
abuses of his day, and on several occasions the president of the 
Council of Constance, so offensive to Ultramontanism. On the 
strength of these es in his career D’Ailly has been sometimes 
classed as among the precursors of the Reformation ; but, in fact, his 
zeal did not carry him beyond the limitation of the Papal authority 
and the restoration of morals and discipline. He had no idea of 
dealing with the doctrinal corruptions of the Church, and must bear 
an ample share of the opprobrium attaching to the cruelty and perfidy 
with which the Council of Constance treated John Huss. He 
also, while doing his best to restrain the profligacy of the clergy, 
characteristically defended all the extortions of the Court of 
Rome in pecuniary matters. On the whole, his position bears a 
strong analogy to Bishop Gardiner’s; and under similar circum- 
stances he would probably have performed nearly the same part. 
Dr. Tschackert gives usa minute but very readable analysis of 
D’Ailly’s political, theological, and literary activity, especially in 
his relation to the Councils of Pisa and Constance. If his conduct 
at the latter assembly ap somewhat vacillating, it must in 
fairness be remembered that he was indebted for the purple to 
John XXII., whose deposition the Council was convened to effect. 
After John’s abdication he himself became a candidate for the 
Papacy, but obtained little support. His successful rival, Martin 
V., however, appointed him his legate in France, and he died in 
possession of this office. D’Ailly was a voluminous writer; his 
sermons and pamphlets on ecclesiastical affairs are interesting as 
reflecting the general impatience at the schism and disgust at the 
demoralization of the Roman Church. He essed unusual 
scientific knowledge for his age, and contributed largely to the 
reformation of the calendar; he also wrote extensively on geo- 
graphy, astronomy, and astrology. His prediction that the year 
1789 would be remarkable for great changes and revolutions is 
memorable as perhaps the most felicitous hit ever made by a fore- 
caster of the future. 

A comparison of the Talmud with the Old and New Testaments 
is the work of a benevolent Polish Rabbi{ who aims at recon- 
ciling Jews and Christians by proving that they have totally mis- 


* Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur. Von Bernhard ten Brink. 
Bd. 1. Bis zu Wiclif’s Auftreten. Berlin: Oppenheim. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Peter von Ailli. Zur Geschichte des grossen abendliindischen Schisma 
und der Reformconcilien von Pisa und Constanz. Von Dr. Paul Tschackert. 
Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 
at Die Bibel, der Talmud, und das Evangelium. Von Rabbiner Elias 

loweczyk. Aus dem Franzisischen ins Deutsche iibertragen von 
Professor Moritz Griinwald. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & 


understood each other; that the Crucifixion was entirely the work 
of the Romans; and that while, on the one hand, Christ’s de- 
nunciations of the Pharisees are compatible with a profound 
respect for Pharisaism, on the other the calumnies of the Toldoth 
Jeschu are not designed for the historical Jesus. The attempt 
says more for the author's philanthropy than for his critical faculty ; 
and some of his interpretations—as, for example, construing 
+“ Kingdom of Heaven” as equivalent to the general acknow- 
ledgment of the Unity of God—are obviously forced and artificial, 
At the same time, much really valuable illustration is contributed 
to passages in the Gospels by the author's citations of parallel 
3 from the Talmud, especially such as relate to ceremonial 
matters. On the whole, the author's position is not very dissimilar 
to that of an Ebionite Christian of the second century, and at 
that period his work might have possessed some theological im- 
portance. At the present day, however, when this transitional 
form only exists in Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, his acea for 
religious strife merely amounts to this—that the Christians should 
concede everything and the Jews nothing. A more effectual 
panacea would be the existence on all sides of a more ample measure 
of his pacific and philanthropic spirit, which is entirely worth 
of - Gospel ; or, as he would preter to express it, of the Talmu 
itself. 

The centenary of the great mathematician Gauss * has called 
forth two publications moderate in compass, but ing much 
interest. One is a brief memoir by Herr Winnecke, the other an 
edition of the correspondence between him and Humboldt, with 
the addition of a few letters from other persons. Gauss seems to 
have united the most rigorously scientific spirit to great boldness 
and originality in its application. He began his mathemati- 
cal career ¥* demonstrating a problem respecting the circle 
which had baffled all previous mathematicians; and amo: 
his inventions was one which, though not designed wi 
that object, might, he thought, be made available for esta- 
blishing telegraphic communication with the moon, but for the 
lack of inhabitants upon the latter. Lest this should appear 
utterly chimerical, it may be well to mention that ina letter dated 
1835, and printed here, he perfectly describes Cook and Wheat- 
stone’s great invention by anticipation, and laments the lack of 
funds which alone prevented him from demonstrating his theory 
by experiment. He was much more than a mere man of science, 
being versed in literature (though he had the questionable taste to 
prefer Richter to Goethe and Schiller), a good Russian scholar, 
and, according to his biographer, endowed with an extraordina: 
genius for finance. Humboldt’s letters are mostly occasional, 
written for the purpose of recommending some traveller or 
protégé. It evidently, however, gave him great satisfaction to 
write to Gauss, and he usually relieves the formal communication 
with some anecdote or expression of feeling. We learn incidentally, 
for instance, that King Frederick William IV. was accustomed 
to write his private memoranda in Sanscrit characters, that Hum- 
boldt himself was personally obnoxious to the Emperor Nicholas, 
and that the Quarterly Review attacked him for making magnetic 
observations on Sundays. Gauss’s last letter of importance treats 
partly of Dr. Whewell’s book on the plurality of inhabited 
worlds, a belief which he is far from rejecting, and concludes with 
an unintentional paraphrase of Hamlet’s remark to Horatio :— 
“Die Natur hat mehr Mittel als der arme Mensch ahnen kann.” 

The third volume of the collected essays of the illustrious 
geologist Leopold von Buch ¢ contains those published between 
1818 and 1828, and thus includes the two by which his reputa- 
tion may perhaps be said to have been mainly established—that on 
the geology of Teneriffe, the foundation of much of his now gene- 
rally abandoned theory of volcanoes, and that which first defined 
the Dolomitic system of the Southern Tyrol. 

Dr. Paul Cauer } has performed a useful task in selecting one 
hundred and forty-seven ancient Greek inscriptions remarkable on 
account of their dialectical peculiarities, and ranging from about 
the period of the first Olympiad to the beginning of the Roman 
Empire. The Doric inscriptions are by much the more numerous 
and important, including very long ones from Rhodes, Messene, 
and Heraclea in Magna Grecia, which latter is supposed to repre- 
sent the speech of Sparta. There are also some important olic 
inscriptions ; the Ionic are very scanty, and the Attic are of course 
beyond the scope of the collector's purpose. It is to be wished 
that some equally competent scholar would make a further selec- 
tion of inscriptions illustrative of the public and private life of 
antiquity, with more condescension to the unlearned in the way of 
annotation than has entered into Dr. Cauer’s plan. 

Dr. Schénfeld ae how far the scenes depicted in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses ~~ * regarded as derived from works of pictorial 
art. Itis shown that many of Ovid’s descriptions present every 
appearance of having been modelled after pictures; although he 
may rather have worked from general reminiscences of the preva- 
lent style of pictorial treatment than have copied particular works, 


* Gauss. Ein Umriss seines Lebens und Wirkens. Von F. A. T. 
Winnecke. Braunschweig: Vieweg. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Briefe zwischen A. von Humboldt und Gauss. Herausgegeben von 
Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Nutt. & 


t von Buch’s Gesammelte S. Hi 
Ewald, J. Roth und W. Dames. Bd. 3. 
liams & Norgate. 


t propter 


Delectus i Grecarum dialectum memorabilium. 
en Paulus Cauer. Leipzig: Hurzel. London: Williams & Nor- 

Ovid's Me sen in ihrem Ve i 
tamorpho: erhiltniss zur antiken Kunst, Von 
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It would perhaps have been more judicious if Herr Paul | 
ae adopted for his dramatic criticisms a title less | minute account of Turkish Georgia, translated from the Russian of 


Lindau * 
strongly suggestive of Lessing. He is not a Lessing, although 
unquestionably a smart, lively writer, whose facile pen seems ap- 
propriately employed upon the ephemeral themes which are all 
thst the acting drama of this age affords to criticism. The prin- 
cipal exceptions to this general condemnation Herr Lindau finds 
in Geibel’s Brunhild and Kruse's King Eric. Both of these he 
considers powerful tragedies, although the effect of the first is 
marred by the misapprehensions of the leading actress, Mlle. 
Ziegler. The freedom with which Herr Lindau — his mind 
of authors and performers is a creditable example of independence 
in a department of criticism where it is sadly wanted. 

It is a long way from the drama of the modern Germans to that 
of the ancient Peruvians, nor shall we attempt to surmise the effect 
which Ollantat might produce upon a Teutonic audience. The 
piece is already known to the English public through the version 
of Mr. Clements Markham, on whose authority we must suppress 
the doubts as to the date of its composition which its elegance and 
finish are very capable of exciting. If actually composed, as we 
are bound to believe, before the arrival of the Spaniards, it proves 
what a of development Peruvian literature might have 
attained. ch of the versions before us has its merits; the 
smoother and more finished one of Count Wickenburg is wrought 
after the literal translation by Tschudi, while Herr Flammberg, a 
Quichua scholar, has gone to the original text. He accuses 
Tschudi of patching up a text from three manuscripts of unequal 
authority, and of frequent capricious excisions of lines on defective 
original, surpasses Count Wickenburg’s in freshness and simplicity, 
but it teems with rhythmical und grammatical eecanndee a 
inaccuracies which might easily have been avoided without pre- 
judice to fidelity of rendering. 

“Guelph the Gentle,” by E. G. Ritter}, is a tragedy by no 
means destitute of dramatic merit, but is perhaps most Tike y to 
attract attention as an experiment in a new form of dramatic 
metre. The writer objects to the ordinary iambic line of ten 
syllables, and proposes in its stead a system of rhyming iambic 
couplets and quatrains, intermixed with octosyllabic trochaic 
lines, according to the nature of the incident to be exhibited or 
the feeling to be expressed. In justice to his argument, it must 
be remembered that German blank verse even in the best hands is 
lamentably deficient in the music and variety of the English. It 
nevertheless appears to us that the form he proposes and exempli- 
fies, though lyrically effective enough, would be unsuitable for 
declamation on the stage, while the necessity of finding rhymes 
would seriously cramp the dramatist’s freedom of expression. 

Though principally celebrated as a novelist, Paul Heyse § is 
nevertheless a poet of no mean pretensions, and a volume from 
his pen is a welcome relief to the existing meagreness and 
monotony of this department of German literature. Unfortunately 
he is one of those poets who are rather made than born, or, if born 
with the poetical gift in any measure, possess it in so imperfect 
a degree as to require the most careful manipulation before they 
can produce anything presentable. A few genuine “ wood-notes 
wild” would have been more acceptable than all the evidences of 
care, thought, refinement, and intellectual culture with which Herr 
Heyse’s last volume abounds. The collection consists of narrative 
poems, lyrics, and miscellaneous pieces not easy to classify, but in 

more interesting than the others on the score of their more 
characteristic individuality. The style is always terse and elegant, 
the construction of the poems faultless; the thoughts, if not of 
extraordinary originality, yet rarely affect us with that almost 
ludicrous sense of disproportion between the matter and the form 
which is so frequent in minor German poetry. The general tone is 
desponding and pessimistic, a solitary aberration from the example 
of the writer's evident model, Goethe. 

The article most interesting to English readers in the June 
number of the Rundschau || is Professor Max Miiller’s warm tribute 
to the meee of Canon Kingsley, which contributes, however, no 
additional lights or shades to the accepted portrait of that distin- 
guished man. Another biographical paper of great interest 
embodies the landscape-painter Schirmer’s recollections of the 
Diisseldorf school, in which he received his instruction. The 

icture is less favourable than might have been expected until 
advent of the eminent director Schadow, with which the 
instalm Adolf sketch of the quasi- 
revival un magne amply recognizes the part 
played by the England of the period, in the person of her Aleain 
a Boniface. Gustav Meyer vindicates the claim of the modern 
Greeks to Hellenic ancestry ; and W. Spitta sketches the condition 
of the Eastern world under the Caliphate. 


* Dramaturgische Bliétter. Von Paul Lindau. Stuttgart: Simon. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

+ Ollanta. Peruanisches Original-Drama aus der Inca-Zeit. Nach J. J. 
von Tschudi’s wortlicher Verdeutschung metrisch bearbeitet von Albrecht 
Graf Wickenburg. Wien: Rosner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Ollanta. Aus dem kritisch bearbeiteten Grundtext metrisch iibersetzt 
von Gottfried Flammberg. Stuttgart: Steinkopf. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

Der milde Welf. Trauerspiel. Von C. G.Ritter. Leipzig: Naumann. 
London, Nutt. v- 


§ Skizzenbuch. Lieder und Bilder, Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: Hertz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 3. 

Hho. : Paetel. London: Triibner. wie 


The most important article in the Russian Reriew* is a long and 


M. Bakradse, but based on the account of Colonel Kasbeck, who 
thoroughly explored the district in 1874. This description has 
much importance in view of pending military events. There is 
another interesting paper on Russian marriage customs, founded 
on descriptions and allusions in popular ballads. 


* Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Jahrg. v1. 
Hft. 4. St. Petersburg: Réttger. London: Siegle. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—_GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY, June 28 ........00000+ GRAND FULL REHEARSAL. 
.-MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, June 27 SELECTION. 
FRIDAY, June 29 ..........00.. ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
Principal Vocalists. 
Madame ADELINA PATTI and 
Mdlle. ALBANI. 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON and 
Madame EDITH WYNNE, 
Madame SUTER, 
Madame PATEY. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY, 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, 
Mr. CUMMINGS, 
Signor FOLI. 
Herr HENSCHEL, 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
Solo Organ...... Mr. W.T. BEST. Organist...... Mr. WILLING. 
Conductor....-++. Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
Prices of Sets (including Admission) : Central Area,3 Guineas and £} Guineas; Galleries, 
2} Guineas and 2 Guineas. ate 
pe; A the Rehearsal Day : Stalls (exclusive of Admission), 7s. 6d. and 5s.; Admission 
Single Stall Tickets may be had, 25s., 2ls., and 15s. 


MUSICAL UNION.—AUER and JAELL at the Sixth Matinée, 

Tuesday, June 19.—Quartets of Haydn and Beethoven; Sonata Op. 13, Piano and Violin 
by Fauré (First time in England), and Solos Violoncello and Pianoforte, by Lasserre and Jaell. 
—St. James's 1, Quarter-past Three. Tickets, 7s. éd. each, to be hed of Lucas & Co., and 
Ollivier, Bond Street, and Austin, at the Hall. Visitors can pay at the Regent Street entrance. 


Professor ELLA, Director. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The EIGHTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Nine till Seven. Admi ls. Catal 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


DORES GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 
“CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,.” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM,” CE 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate's Wife,’ “ Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


LIJAH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWINGS_EGYPT, NUBIA, and the NILE, with a number of fine Al 
other Works. NOW OPEN ai Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. ‘en to Six. 
including Catalogue, Is. 


BeITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 
The next ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at PLYMOUTH, commencing 
on Wednesday, August 15. 
President-Elect—Professor ALLEN THOMSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded tha‘ 


come necessary, in order to 
mumittees of “7. justice to the several Communications, that 
Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the 


jes in a separate note. 
G. GRIFFITH, M.A., 
Assistant-General Secretary, Harrow. 


SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


. (£40 to £20 a year) to be competed for October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen and a half. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or 
Mathematics. Terms: with Nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas; [aymen’s, 60 Guineas; 
ra Nomination, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, 
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' arrangement, dating from 1871, the a r { they are to 
be read, are now, as far as possible, deter : g g « es for the several 
e Sections before the beginning 
give an to the Co} 
7 each Author should prepare 
published Transactions of the Association, and that he should send it, together with the 
- original Memoir, by book-post, on or before August 1, addressed thus: “ General Secretaries, 
4 British Association, 22 Albemarle Street, London, W. For Section.........."" If it should be 
inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular day, he is requested 
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